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THE NEW BRITISH DRIVE 


As if they had been waiting to catch Germany off her 
guard, the men of Britain made a dash at a new spot in the 
(German lines last week while the German forces were pound- 
ing at Italy. 

General Haig’s forces (or that part of them known as the 
Third Army and under command of General Byng) struck their 
unexpected and victorious blow far south of Flanders, where 
most of recent British effort has been spent. The line attacked 
was that between Cambrai and St. Quentin, and is about thirty 
miles in length. The British official account states that the Ger- 
mans were completely surprised because the drive began with- 
out the usual preliminary artillery preparation. The British 
“tanks,” which have lately been ridiculed by German writers, 
played an important part, cutting gaps in the enemy’s line 
through which, says the account, “ English, Scottish, and [rish 
regiinents swept over the enemy’s outposts and stormed the 
first defensive system of the Hindenburg line on the whole 
front.” Several towns, villages, and forests were taken, and the 
number of the prisoners and guns and the amount of material 
captured’ were large—the first and probably partial estimate of 
prisoners was five thousand. 

Whether this victory will lead to a general retirement by the 
German army in this part of the field, whether the complete 
German defenses were pierced through, or whether, on the other 
hand, the success was in the nature of driving the Germans 
back from their first and second lines of defenses only, will soon 
be known. At all events, General Haig has delivered a fierce, 
sudden, and destructive offensive. His success is certainly one 
of the most cheering incidents of this year’s campaign, and 
may quite possibly be the prelude to a large and more decisive 
victory. 


THE BRITISH SUCCESSES IN PALESTINE 


AND MESOPOTAMIA 


The capture of Jaffa, once called Joppa, is an important 
gain in General Allenby’s advance in Palestine. Jaffa is the 
port for Jerusalem, and the British are now within striking 
distance of the capital and center of Palestine. Like General 
Maude’s campaign in Mesopotamia, that in Palestine has been 
marked by one rout after another of the Turks, while the Turk- 
ish casualties have been many thousands, with a steady stream 
of prisoners pouring in. 

General Allenby and General Maude have won in these Eastern 
campaigns undying fame by the rapidity with which they have 
moved and the fierceness with which they have over and over 
again struck the enemy. The two armies are still advancing in 
lines which, though parallel, are far distant from one another— 
it is over three hundred miles from Bagdad to Jerusalem. But, 
great as is the distance, the lines are converging to the north, 
and their future advance forms a real threat to Turkey. 

It is with a sense of loss as well as grief that all friends of 
Great Britain learn of the death of Major-General Frederick 
Stanley Maude. He died in Mesopotamia on November 18, after 
a brief illness. Mr. Lloyd George, in announcing General 
Maude’s death, fitly characterized him as “a great leader of 
men and a commander of the first rank.” The discredit of the 
tirst Mesopotamian campaign was wiped out by General 


Maude’s advance on Bagdad and the defeat of the Turkish 
army in Mesopotamia; he is also to be credited with a splen- 
didly planned and executed advance from Bagdad. His achieve- 
ments have added to the prestige of the British Empire. 





LLOYD GEORGE’S LEADERSHIP . 

The brilliant and convincing speech made by the English 
Prime Minister in Parliament last week has been called a de- 
fense of his utterances in Paris which so disturbed one part of 
the British public. In fact, it was not so much a defense as a 
reiteration. Mr. Lloyd George admitted that some of his dec- 
larations in Paris might seem rash, but said that, if so, they 
were purposely rash. “ [ made up my mind,” he said, “ to take 
the risks, and I took them, to arouse public sentiment not here 
merely, but in Italy, France, and America.” 

In substance, Mr. Lloyd George told Parliament, as he told 
the world at Paris, that the one essential thing is to arouse pub- 
lic opinion in favor ‘of unity in the conduct of the war. “ You 
have seen resolutions for unity and co-ordination,” he explained, 
‘but where are they ?” 

No one appears to have agreed with Mr. Asquith in his charge 
on the same occasion that “* Mr. Lloyd George regaled the good 
people of Paris with irrelevant rhetoric.” Very generally the 
political world, and the larger part of the newspaper world, 
has come to see that it was a manly thing to admit Great Brit- 
ain’s errors, and that it was a useful thing also, because it pointed 
out the only way to fight such errors in the future—that is, for 
the Allies to work in combination through a small War Council 
which should not be in the least, as he made plain, dominated by 
political influence. 

This note of unity was again sounded by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his remarks to the historic conference of the British and 
American War Commissioners, held on November 20—a con- 
ference at which for some unknown reason the head of the 
American delegation, Colonel House, was absent. Here the 
Prime Minister naturally laid emphasis on the part that Amer- 
ica could and should take in the war. He plainly told this 
country through its delegates that because of the situation in 
Russia and Italy it was even more imperative than before that 
the United States should send as many troops as_ possible 
across the Atlantic as early as it can. Later reports say that 
he asked bluntly when our first million men would be in France. 

Mr. Lloyd George expressed great confidence in and admira- 
tion for the spirit and purpose of the United States, but urged 
with all his power that we should push forward, not only the 
sending of troops, but the actual launching of ships, building of 
airplanes, and increase of economic pressure through large food 
supplies. 


RUSSIA AND ITALY 


In both Russia and Italy the situation remains critical and 
it is impossible at this writing to foresee the outcome. 

It is now evident that in Russia the Bolsheviki are in power, 
at least in Petrograd and probably in some other places. But, 
having attained ascendency for the moment, the leadership of 
Lenine and Trotsky seems already toppling to a fall. It was 
one thing to get physical possession of the capital ; it is another 
to govern it. The revolutionary ministry set up by the extrem- 
ists has already been remade, and defections are reported every 
day. The refusal of Germany to take up any peace questions 
with the chaotic committee which is pretending to govern at 
Petrograd, and the attitude of the United States in determin- 
ing not to send money or munitions to Russia until a better 
political condition exists, are discouraging to the Lenine sup- 
porters. 

The despatches from Russia are contradictory and confusing. 


but it seems ecrtain that an engagement of some importance 
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took place between the forces of Kerensky and those of the Bolshe- 
viki near Gatchina, a town less than fifty miles south of Petro- 
grad, and that the Kerensky forces were compelled to retire. It is 
believed that unless some political compromise is reached larger 
forces representing the anti-Anarchistic party will advance upon 
the capital, and it is pointed out that the troops under the 
command of General Kaledines are in such a military position 
that they can cut off supplies from the capital. There is another 
very interesting report, not yet confirmed, to the effect that the 
Grand Duke Nicholas has joined General Kaledines and has 
put himself at the head of the Cossacks. One correspondent 
sums up the situation in Petrograd by saying: “ Life goes on 
in an unintelligible way. . . . There is no government in Russia 
yet” The same correspondent, under date of November 19, 
declares that a considerable military force placed somewhere 
between Gatchina and Luga is threatening to attack Petrograd 
unless a coalition Ministry can be formed and a Constituent 
Assembly, to meet in Moscow, is at once called. The great ques- 
tion for Russia to-day is whether the moderate elements can 
gather head and power enough to take control, make of Russia 
a self-governing country, and recreate the army and the resist- 
ance to Germany. 

The news of the week from Italy is encouraging in that the 
strong resistance made by the Italian army to Austro-German 
advances, both along the line of the lower Piave and the hill 
country south of Asiago—that is, between the upper reaches of 
the Piave and the Brenta-—-has been furious and sustained. 
Military opinion is, nevertheless, inclined to hold that the Italian 
line must be drawn back so as to shorten it and to meet the 
possibility of being outflanked from more’than one “ back door ” 
opening out from the Trentino section. 

It is certain that every day of resistance on the present front 
gives precious time for the preparing of the new line, if a new 
line is to be taken. It is not known where the British and 
French contingents sent to Italy’s aid are placed, but it is not 
improbable that they are preparing such a line and strengthen- 
ing it with the weight of every gun that can be brought up. 
The news of November 21 records valiant resistance by the 
Italian army at Monte Tomba and Monte Monfenera at the 
northern end of the line—a resistance followed by actual offen- 
sive movements on the part of the Italians. 


SUBMARINE MENACE CHECKED 


There can no longer be any doubt that Germany’s attempt 
to end the war by ruthless and lawless destruction of merchant 
ships has failed of its object. When recently a week’s record of 
the loss of British ships showed that only one of the larger 
type had been destroyed, discussion as to the meaning of the 
falling off became general. Quite properly, Sir Eric Geddes, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech in the House of 
Commons, deprecated the conclusion that the campaign against 
the submarine should be relaxed. But Sir Erie added, * The 
steady downward curve since April shows that we hold, and for 
the present are mastering the submarine.” 

This statement was confirmed by a notable and heartening 
announcement by the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
recent memorable speech before the House of Commons, of 
which we speak elsewhere. Mr. Lloyd George said flatly 
that he had “no further fear of submarines,” and that the 
rate of destruction of submarines was increasing rapidly. He 
illustrated his belief by giving England the news that on one 
day alone, namely, Saturday, November 17, five German sub- 
marines had been destroyed. Mr. Arthur Pollen, the British 
war expert, had already spoken of the submarine campaign as 
having “ broken down altogether,” adding, “ The submarine is 
defeated.” Still further confirmation is found in the declaration 
on. this side of the ocean by Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
that more submarines have been destroyed within the last two 
months than were destroyed during the entire year previous. 

What is the reason of the serious diminution in the energy 
of the submarine? The answer is that the Allies have found out 
how to conduct their sea business in comparative safety and 
efficiency. At the same time, new methods of attack, such as 
the depth bomb, have been brought into play. In short, the 
merchant ship is in less danger because it is defended by a 
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better system of convoy, while the submarine is in greater 
danger because of the number of guns directed on it from naval 
and merchant ships and because of the depth bombs. There are 
indications also that this situation has made it more difficult 
to obtain German sailors who are willing to take the increased 
risk of the submarine. 

' Despite all these favorable indications, it would not be wis« 
to conclude that the submarine has ceased to be an element o! 
importance in the situation. But we know that the German threa: 
to destroy commerce on the high seas within six months has 
failed, and we may fairly hope that as time goes on and new 
ships and new destroyers are built the condition may grow 
continuously better. 


THE NEW DRAFT RULES 

The new regulations concerning the order of service under 
the draft, and the questionnaire by which this order of service is 
to be determined, have already been described in The Outlook. 

The details of the new system and the classification of drafted 
men which provide for a real selective service have been pub- 
lished in full in the daily press, and are already in the hands of 
the draft boards from whom every man liable to service shoul! 
take care to secure exact information concerning his status. 

It has been announced by the Government that it has been 
determined not only to call such men as are physically fit for 
active service, but also to include in the new armies men with 
minor physical defects which would not preclude the perform- 
ance of useful duty behind the lines in special fields of service. 
This includes men who have already been disqualified for minor 
physical defects. Such a decision will delay the call to service 
of those men in Class 2 who are married or who are supporting 
dependents. The justice of this decision cannot be questioned. 

Inder the new rules it is provided that men far down in ihe 
list of availability will be permitted to volunteer to enter the 
National Army ahead of their turn. There will be no opportu- 
nity under this regulation, of course, for men to volunteer to 
take the place of other men who have been called. Therefore 
there will be no danger of a system of paid substitution 
arising to mar the democracy of the new army. 

Under the new regulations local boards will have the power 
to investigate industrial claims for exemption and to recommend 
action to the deciding authority. Men who married since May 
18, the date thatthe Selective Service Act passed in Congress, can 
receive temporary discharges on the ground of having dependent 
wives if they can prove that the marriage was not entered into 
for the “ primary purpose of avoiding military service.” In such 
cases the burden of proof will be on the registrants. 


HELPING OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Each training camp at home or abroad for our soldiers has 
some Y. M. C. A.“ huts.” Ina letter received from Europe the 
other day there was.a description of them. We quote from it : 

I want to tell you . . . how the Y. M.C. A. is doing. . . 

A“hut” usually has a roomy entrance hall, with stove, desk, 
and counter for the local secretary, for the dispensing of writing 
paper and envelopes, of post-cards, stamps, and other little neces- 
saries. There is a big stove or two. There is a telephone room 
with perhaps a dozen instruments divided off by boards to give 
at least a little privacy. There are long shelves of books and 
magazines. There is always a talking-machine with plenty of 
‘records. . . . On the wall behind the counter, just where your 
eye will rest on it when you come up for letter paper and envel- 
opes, there is likely. to be a lettered placard reading: “ Have 
you written home ?” with the “ You” in red ink. 
* Push through the swinging doors, and you find yourself in the 
auditorium, where perhaps six or eight hundred can crowd in. . . . 
Here is the soldier’s club. Here he can come in any free moment 
between reveille and taps and find a welcome. Here he always 
finds a reminder of home ; . . . here he can smoke to his heart’s 
content, play checkers or other games, find a good novel. He 
can study simple conversational French. He can box, or in some 
huts play billiards. Spiritual counsel is always ready at his elbow, 
yet, so far as I can gather, not a boy . . . feels nagged. If he 
did he wouldn’t come. And come he certainly does ! 
The work is a work for sailors as well as for soldiers, as 
we note from the following description taken from anothi: 
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letter—in this case written concerning the American work in 
London : 

Volunteers meet the trains when American sailors are coming 
on leave, having been notified by telegram or wireless from the 
commanders of the destroyers or battle-ships, and bringing 
every single man of them to the hut, where beds have already 
been reserved, and where there is just the sort of welcoi.e that 
we feel the folks at home expect us to give their boys... . 
The building contains 500 beds, an up-to-date restaurant where 
approximately 1,000 can be served per meal. . . . In the restau- 
rant there is a first-class American soda fouritain which we can 
claim without egotism to be the very best in London. Our wash- 
room is fitted with both tub and shower baths. . . . There are a 
splendid concert hall with stage and four or five fireplaces round it, 
so that it can be used as a social center by day,and a billiard-room 
with four American tables, writing-rooms, splendid library with 
American books, all the magazines, and English and American 
papers, a large check-room to take care of the men’s kits, rifles, 
and equipment while they are on leave, lots of music turned out 
by a. and vocalions during the dinner hour, afternoon and 
evening concerts, sing-songs in the evenings with artists of world- 
wide reputation. The day always closes, as nine out of every 
ten of the fighting men want it to close, with some old homeland 
hymns, Scripture reading, and prayer for the cause, for folks 
at home, and themselves. 


This kind of work done in America and Europe with the 
generous amplitude of service already provided is of course a 
costly service both in time and money. Thousands of men 
and women have offered their time free. But it costs a vast 
lot of money to erect and equip buildings. To do this~so as 
to meet every expected requirement of our enlarged military 
and naval service up toJuly 1, 1918, will require no less than 
$35,000,000. 

The Y. M. C. A. appealed to the country to provide this great 
sum. We are glad to report that in nine days’ time much more 
than this amount, in all over fifty million dollars, was subscribed. 
About every State in the Union exceeded the quota assigned 
to it,and many States almost doubled their quotas. All classes, 
parties, and creeds combined with real generosity and sacrifice 
to accomplish this splendid end. Notwithstanding the large 
contributions of corporations and persons of wealth, the money 
to a very great extent was raised by contributions from men and 
women in all walks of life. This was particularly evident in the 
special campaigns conducted by employees in many kinds of 
business and industrial activities, by the contributions from 
organized groups of factory workers, messenger boys, and even 
bell-boys. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN OUR 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


One of the liquor journals recently announced that “ Amer- 
ican soldiers in France are to have canteens similar to those of 
the French and British armies which supply the troops with 
wine, beer, rum, and porter. The American soldiers will be 
permitted to buy such beverages as they used to get from the 
canteens in this country in years past.” That this statement is 
contrary to fact is proved by letters which were written, in 
reply to inquiries, by Quartermaster-General H. G. Sharp to 
Wayne B. Wheeler, Counsel-General of the New York Anti- 
Saloon League, and by Adjutant-General H. P. MeCain to 
Congressman Cooper. General Sharp wrote : 

You are informed that the Act of February 2, 1901, pro- 
hibits the purchase with Government funds of any wine, malt, or 
spirituous liquors. . . . 

It is known that the Commanding General, United States 
Expeditionary Forces in France, is exercising every possible pre- 
caution to protect the officers and men of his command. 


General McCain wrote : 


You are informed that Gereral Pershing, to whom this matter 
was referred for investigation and suitable recommendation, 
states that no canteens of the kind referred to by you are main- 
tained by the American forces in France, and none such are con- 
templated. 

General Pershing further states that every proper effort has 
been made and will be made to insure temperance among officers 
and men of his command, and that no one has so great an 


interest in the matter as those officers who are charged with the 

duty and responsibility of the command of our troops in France. 

The liquor rations supplied to the troops of France and 
Great Britain have been recently criticised by Colonel Azan, of 
the French army, who has been in command of the Harvard 
Regiment. Colonel Azan stated that those who claimed that the 
light wines of France were non-intoxicating were in error. He 
said that he did not believe in the distribution of a rum ration, 
and that he believed that troops behaved themselves better in 
the assault and more intelligently without it. In discussing the 
problem of drilling American troops in France, he said that 
our soldiers would necessarily be housed very often in the cot- 
tages of the natives. In these cottages would be wine and 
brandy. Civilians in a spirit of hospitality would ask our troops 
to drink with them, and he hoved that our troops would then 
say, “ My commander, General Pershing, has ordered us to 
touch no wine, beer, cider, or spirits. We are good soldiers, and 
good soldiers cannot disobey.” 

The French people, says Colonel Azan, love military obed- 
ence, and ina few days they would say, * Don’t let’s offer that 
wine any more, because it is asking the boys to disobey, and we 
don’t want to do that.” 

In order to assist in the protection of our troops on furlough 
Colonel Azan also expressed a belief that the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief should be asked to post notices in the towns of 
France to the following effect : 

The American Military Government asks its troops to touch 
no wine, beer, cider, or spirits while here. Theretore we ask all 
merchants not to sell any such beverage to them, and if any mer- 
chant does sell to them, the Mayor of the town will close the sa- 
loon, and the Commander-in-Chief will place a sentry before it. 


Apparently General Pershing and Colonel Azan are of one 
mind in regard to the relation between soldierly efficiency and 
the distribution of liquor. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS AND SUFFRAGISTS IN NEW YORK 


Some of the early results of granting suffrage to women 
in New York State have been certainly wholesome. Influential 
leaders among the suffragists have stated their belief that there 
should be no attempt to hold together a woman party, but that 
those who have been fighting to secure the vote should “ disperse 
to their tents” to carry on the campaign for good government 
within the parties already organized or as free lances working 
on a non-partisan basis. 

This is emphatically the view of Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
who since last February has taken little part in the suffrage 
movement, having devoted her time mainly to matters connected 
with war service. In advocating the absorption of the new 
women voters in already existent organizations or movements, 
Mrs. Blatch said: 

To judge by the hue and ery that is going on about non-essen- 
tials, one might suppose that America is at peace, the world at 
peace, starvation ‘non-existent, and civilization progressing nor- 
mally. 

Equally emphatie is the advice of Miss Alice Hill Chitten- 
den, leader of the New York State Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage : 

Let us all quit being suffragists and anti-suffragists, and just 
be women backing up the men in every phase of fighting the war. 


The Executive Committee of the New York State Associa- 
tion Opposed to Woman Suffrage has wisely adopted two reso- 
lutions, the first embodying a statement that, since the recent 
election has settled the matter of woman suffrage in the State 
of New York, the Association be dissolved, and the second, 
introduced by Mrs. Arthur Dodge, stating that while the Com- 
mittee still believes that suffrage is not an inherent right, never- 
theless, having once been conferred, it becomes a duty and a 
responsibility, and as such must be exercised. 

It is seldom that such radical opponents as the Anti and Pro 
suffragists of New York come together so completely upon a 
common ground of understanding as those we have quoted. If 
the women of New York State act in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of those leaders who have fought both for and 
against woman suffrage, they will do the most effective thing to 
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win over those women who still are reluctant or are unprepared 
to take up the burdens of the voter. The general public will 
have little sympathy with women who manifest a desire to keep 
open wounds inflicted in a conflict now terminated conclusively. 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 

Georges Clemenceau is again Premier of France. He is 
seventy-six years old. He has always been a bitter, biting man. 
But he has also always been a man of courage and decision ; if 
nothing else shows this, his duel record does. 

His bitterness began early. It was due to the arbitrary arrest 
of his father on the unfounded suspicion of having been con- 
cerned in the Orsini attempt on the life of Emperor Napoleon 
III. The younger Clemenceau’s attacks on the Government 
resulted in his own imprisonment. 

When he was released, realizing that his political opinions 
might interfere with his personal career in France, he came to 
this country (1866) to earn a livelihood as a school-teacher, 
pending the time when he could earn it as a medical practitioner 

he had already obtained his diploma in Paris as a doctor of 
medicine. He became a teacher of French in a girls’ school at 
Greenwich, Connecticut. One of his pupils was Miss Mary 
Plummer, of Springfield, Massachusetts, whom he afterwards 
married. She is no longer living. As a result of his American 
sojourn Clemenceau speaks English without a foreign accent. 

In 1870 Clemenceau became Mayor of one of the Paris dis- 
triets, and at the close of the Prussian siege went to the Na- 
tional Assembly, and thence to the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he remained many years. In 1906 he became Minister of the 
Interior, and later in that year Prime Minister. His Cabinet 
lasted longer than had any up to that time under the Republic. 
Three particular features marked Clemenceau’s tenure of office : 
first, his prevention of the Socialist parades on the boulevards ; 
second, his crushing of the post-office employees’ strike ; third, 
his declaration that Government employees had no right to 
form trade unions. These things brought him the opposition 
of the Socialists, doubtless now more implacable than ever. 

Clemenceau is also well known as an editor. His first paper 
was “* La Justice.” It lasted two years. His. second was “ Le 
Bloc.” It also lasted two years. His third was the famous 
“ L’ Aurore,” the principal pro-Dreyfus paper. Init Clemenceau 
conducted a determined and finally successful campaign in favor 
of the abused captain. The fourth paper was “ L’ Homme 
Libre,” started before the beginning of the war. In the autumn 
of 1914 the Government ordered it suspended. Clemenceau 
promptly reissued it at Toulouse, but it was soon suppressed. 
Then he started his fifth paper, with an opposite title, 
“L’Homme Enchain¢é.” It has been suspended from time to 
time. Clemenceau is celebrating his final triumph by rechris- 
tening it with its predecessor's title, “* L’Homme Libre.” 

The new Premier has always been a fighter. His latest fight 
has been against Boloism and other German propaganda. 
When, the other day in the Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Painlevé asked for a postponement of the Bolo discussion to 
November 30, the Clemenceau Radicals and the Socialists, unit- 
ing for once, refused to postpone. The vote was 277 to 186. 
After such a defeat there was nothing for the Ministers but to 
resign. President Poincaré asked Clemenceau, the Radical 
leader, instead of some such Socialist leader as Albert Thomas, 
for instance, to form a new Cabinet. 

Georges Clemenceau is a small, aggressive-looking person. 
He has been considered more of a destructive than a construe- 
tive influence. He is supposed to have upset a score of Cabinets. 
He has not the oratorical appeal of his predecessors Ribot, 
Briand, Viviani. But he has known how to make his words 
count. The very qualities of pungent vigor that have made him 
enemies will now rally many of those enemies to his support at 
this time when vigor is needed for the aggressive prosecution of 
the war. 


OUR FIRST PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMAT 


John Watson Foster, soldier, editor, diplomat, has died, 
eighty-one years old, at Washington. 
Born in Indiana, he studied at Indiana University and the 
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Harvard Law School. When the Civil War broke out, he 
immediately enlisted, and was at the end brevetted brigadier- 
general. He became editor of the Evansville (Indiana) “ Daily 
Journal,” resigning four years later to become postmaster at 
Evansville, remaining there until 1873, when he began his 
diplomatic career. 

First he served seven years in Mexico as Minister under 
Presidents Grant and Hayes, then two years each in Russia 
and Spain as Minister, after which he returned to Washington 
to take up the practice of international law, already begun. He 
acted as counsel for various foreign legations before arbitration 
boards and for the State Department in the negotiation of 
treaties. He was notably successful, reciprocity treaties with 
France, Germany, Austria, Spain, and all the South American 
countries except Venezuela and Colombia being concluded 
under him. He also rendered aid in the Chilean affair and in 
the Canadian trade negotiations. He was named as agent to 
conduct the cases for the United States before two important 
arbitration tribunals—the Bering Sea and the Alaskan bound- 
ary tribunals. 

He succeeded Blaine as Secretary of State, and at the close 
of the Chino-Japanese War of 1894, at the Emperor of China’s 
initiative, he took part in the peace negotiations. In 1907 he 
again represented China, this time at the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence. 

General Foster was the first American who chose diplomacy 
as a profession. To it he contributed not only action, but litera- 
ture. His “ Century of American Diplomacy ” describes at length 
the services which the two Adamses, .Franklin, and Jefferson 
rendered in our early diplomatic negotiations. This book was 
supplemented by Mr. Foster’s “* American Diplomacy in the 
Orient,” his “ Arbitration and the Hague Court,” his “ The 
Practice of Diplomacy,” and his “ Diplomatic Memoirs,” use- 
ful books to any student of diplomacy. 

As his son-in-law, Mr. Lansing, the present Secretary of 
State, has had constant opportunity of obtaining the advice of 
one of the most experienced diplomats of our time. But Mr. 
Lansing is by no means the only one who has found in the 
veteran a guide and friend. General Foster will be affection- 
ately remembered by a host of younger men who also found 
constant help through his kindly counsel. 

In his general appearance—for instance, as he walked down 
Eighteenth Street every Sunday ‘to the Church of the Cove- 
nant, and even as he used to enter a room—Mr. Foster seemed 
quite the typical Presbyterian elder. His bearing itself spoke 
of integrity, but conveyed too the spirit of geniality that is 
essential in the ideal negotiator. 





VILLA REDIVIVUS 


The reappearance of that harbinger of rapine and slaughter, 
Francisco Villa, bodes ill for Mexico, and is not without its 
threat to the peace of our own border. Villa’s whereabouts and 
even existence have long been a matter of doubt. Now he has 
taken the field again, if the recent reports are true, wearing a 
patriarchal black beard and mounted on a white mule. The 
force with which he attacked the Mexican town of Ojinaga was 
not a large one, but the movement was underestimated by the 
Carranza military chiefs. At all events, Villa’s men had little 
difficulty in defeating the troops of the Government at Ojinaga, 
and they were driven in disgraceful flight over the American 
border line near Presidio, where their general, with many tears, 
gave up his sword to an American officer and submitted, with 
his men, to internment. This raid of Villa’s was like many raids 
he has made. He stayed but a short time in the captured town, 
then disappeared with his booty, to reappear probably at some 
other weak point. 

The raid, unimportant perhaps in itself, is an indication that 
Mexico is still disturbed and unsafe. Reports which come to us 
from Americans in Mexico indicate that, despite all of Carran- 
za’s rather bombastic declarations that peace and order prevail, 
there is, in point of fact, great suffering among the common 
people, much difficulty in obtaining money and supplies, and a 
wretched state of business everywhere. 

Not long ago an American correspondent described the pe- 
culiar state of things existing in the oil region. Mexican oil is 
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of prime importance to the British Government. in war. Oil 
production and shipping are going on. But since Tampico, the 
port from which the oul must be shipped, is in possession of 
Carranza’s forces, while the back country where the oil is pro- 
duced. is in the hands of a semi-pirate, one Pelaez, tribute 
has to be paid by the oil companies in the way of heavy taxes 
to Carranza at Tampico, and by the oil-producing companies in 
what is nothing more than extorted blackmail to the rebel 
Pelaez. Both the Mexican Government and the rebels are wax- 
ing fat out of this, to them, delightful situation. Apparently by 
a sort of gentlemen’s agreement, if the term may here be prop- 
erly used, they are careful not to interfere with one another’s 
perquisites. This situation reads like one in an opéra bouffe, but 
it is worse than that—it is typically Mexican. 





HOW TO RUN A RESTAURANT IN HARD TIMES 


Owing to its high price in the East, the charge of five 
cents for sugar at some hotels and restaurants is varied at the 
same hotels and restaurants as well as at others by adding five 
cents to such articles as fruit, cereals, etc., that call for sugar. 
A note on the menu appears to the effect that a deduction of 
five cents will be made in case sugar is not served. 

Menus now include a “ Conservation Meal” at a fixed price, 
leaving out the prohibited articles. Breakfasts and luncheons 
are from 50 cents to 75 cents each, and dinners from $1 to $1.50. 

“ Meatless Tuesday” is being observed in strict compliance 
with Government requirements. On that day not a particle of 
meat (chickens and other fowls are not regarded as “ meat ’’) is 
cooked or served in the best hotels—not even a soup made from 
meat stock. 

“ Wheatless Wednesday ” is also strictly observed by them, 
and no wheat flour is used on: that day, either in bread or in 
pastry. 

In addition, an attempt'is being made to overcome a serious 
defect in the service of hotels and restaurants in reference to 
portions. Time was when every one had a “ half portion” or a 
“full portion.” But this was a very inefficient way of standard- 
izing and has gone by the board (in most of the large hotels, at 
least). Dishes are now served “ per person.” This is a step in 
the right direction. The hotels and restaurants are now con- 
fronted with the difficulty that what is one man’s portion is 
another man’s insufficiency. Complaints come diametrically op- 
posed to one another as to the size of portions. One guest will 
say, “ You don’t serve enough.” Another will say of the same 
dish, “ It is too much. It takes away my appetite. You ought 
to serve me a smaller portion and charge me less.” 

There is a great deal of justice in this. The guest should be 
the one to say how much of anything he wants, but if he has 
that privilege he should be willing to pay what it costs te give 
him that privilege. 


THE “SEWANEE REVIEW” 


A quarter of a century is not a very long period of time, 
geologically speaking. In the life of a magazine, however, 
twenty-five years of honorable achievement deserves at least 
such friendly congratulations as one friend extends to another 
on the occasion of a silver wedding. 

The “ Sewanee Review ” was twenty-five years old last month. 
During the entire period of its existence it has been published 
at the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee, under 
the successive and successful editorships of J. B. Henneman, 
W.P. Trent, and John M. McBryde, Jr. The “Sewanee Review” 
was the pioneer of that group of University magazines which 
now includes the “South Atlantie Quarterly,” the “ Texas 
Quarterly,” the “ Mid-West Quarterly,” and the “Yale 
Review.” 

The pages of the “ Sewanee Review” have been marked 
since its birth with evidences of that culture which springs, not 
only from scholarship, but also from the leisure to contemplate 
life and enjoy it. Though the “ Review” draws its contribu- 
tors from all over the country, it possesses the flavor of the 
region from which it springs. Its manner is the manner of cul- 
tured Southern conversation, and conversation in the South has 
a right to claim a place as a literary achievement, denied to it 
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throughout most of our country. Addison was the grandfather 
of conversation in the South, Lamb was its uncle, Charles 
Eliot Norton its Northern cousin, and “ Uncle Remus” its 
body servant. South of Sewanee its devotees and friends are 
to be found on every hand. 

Discussion of a Southern literary review brings to mind the 
frequent query, Has the South contributed its due share to the 
literature of America? It would not be very hard to make out 
a case for either a negative or an affirmative answer to this 
question, but we are inclined to believe that the weight of evi- 
dence would support the answer, “ No.” Ample reason for the 
existence of such a situation is not far to seek. The genius of 
the South has manifested itself chiefly in political and social 
expression. Oratory has had the right of way over poetry ; 
politics has been a surer path to distinction than journalism. 

The South has not lacked the spirit or the material necessary 
for an enduring literature. It has merely employed its talents 
in other directions. 


THE LESSON OF DISASTER 


N the collapse of Russia and in the defeat of the Italians some 

discouraged souls see with forebodings an omen of ultimate 

victory for Pan-Germany. If Prussia were to win this war 
and establish its Pan-Germanic empire, there would be nothing 
left for us all to do but to make up our minds to become good 
Germans. Like the Bavarians, we should have to confess our 
inferiority, receive from the Prussians such alms as they were 
gracious enough to give as a reward for our docility, and put 
our ideas of liberty into the attic with our great-grandparents’ 
quaint clothing. Is that inconceivable? Then defeat is incon- 
ceivable. Of course it is. Nobody who has in him a spark of 
Americanism really imagines for an instant that there is any- 
thing in store for this country and its allies other than victory. 

Since that is so, we must look at the conditions in Russia 
and on the Italian front in their true perspective. The weari- 
ness of the infant Republic of Russia (pathetically represented 
by a cartoon reprinted on another page) and the misfortune of 
the crowned Republic of Italy from which she has been doing 
her best to rally are going to have their effect in prolonging the 
struggle against the Peaaten ogre; but one thing they cannot 
do—they cannot contribute to a defeat that is in itself incon- 
ceivable. What they ought to do, and what we believe they 
will do, is to hasten the process by which alone victory can be 
and ultimately will be won. 

That is a process of uniting under a common direction the 
forces of the Allied free nations. 

Already, in fact, the anarchy in Russia and the military 
reverses in Italy have started the hastening of that process of 
unification. They have aroused Lloyd George, and Lloyd 
George has aroused Great Britain. They have shocked the 
people of the Allied nations into readiness to listen to President 
Wilson’s insistence on unity. They have given to the American 
Mission under Colonel House a significance which it otherwise 
could not have had. They have made it possible for the 
present Allied War Council to become what other war councils 
have not become—the embryo of a real Inter-Allied War Cab- 
inet, with an Inter-Allied Grand Military Staff presided over 
by a General-in-Chief. © 

In particular, the adversities from which the Allied cause has 
suffered in Russia and Italy have sent crashing into ruin a 
large part of the barricade of American complacent isolation. 
They have taught us, by a lesson for which the Russians and 
the Italians have paid a dear tuition fee, that no nation can live 
unto itself. They have begun to make us realize that we cannot 
make common cause with our Allies unless we make common 
cause against all their enemies. If, as a result of the peril in 
which the breakdown in Russia and the retreats in Italy have 
placed the Allied cause, America should realize the folly of 
making war on Germany while trying to preserve the semblance 
of peace with Germany’s vassals, the events in Russia and Italy 
may turn out to be among Germany’s severest defeats. Amer- 
ica must soon see that self-respect and self-interest, as well as a 
decent regard for the opinions of mankind and an elementary 
sense of honor, should make it imperative that we make war on 
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our Allies’ enemies if we are to ask of our Allies full co-opera- 
tion in making war jointly with us. 

When we Allies—all -of us—really unite, we shall see the 
beginning of the end. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND GERMAN 
SPIES 


A gallant British officer during the War of the Revolution 


. entered the American lines to arrange for the betrayal of an 


American fortress by an American commander. He came in 
uniform, bearing a flag of truce. But the vessel which brought 
him within the American lines was forced to withdraw, and the 
British officer attempted to effect an escape in civilian clothes. 
Captured, he was tried by court martial and condemned to 
death. Washington, even though declaring that Major André 
“was more unfortunate than criminal,” refused to mitigate 
the penalty even to the extent of permitting Major André to 
be shot instead of hanged. 

If Major André, ‘“ more unfortunate than criminal,” a soldier 
of whom any nation might be proud, and a man whose memory 
is respected to-day both in his home land and in the land of 
those against whom he fought, deserved death, what should be 
the fate of those flagrantly criminal agents of the Imperial 
German Government who are now operating throughout the 
length and breadth of America ? 

Washington was a commander whose humanity and sense of 
justice have become proverbial, but he was not a sentimentalist. 
The commander who sadly permitted the execution of Major 
André would not hesitate for a single moment to inflict the 
same death penalty upon the hired corruptionists, the paid 
assassins, and the experts in arson who do the bidding of the 
Government with which we are at war. 5 

To ask for the death penalty for German spies and to ask 
that the infliction of this penalty be made known to the public 
is not to indulge in hysterics. It js simply to recognize the fact 
that we are at war, and that this war is being waged not only in 

landers and along the banks of the Piave, but also on the 
water-front of New York, the shores of the Great Lakes, in the 
forests of Oregon, and in the machine shops of all America. 

To ask for the death penalty for spying is not to advocate 
lynch law ; it is to advocate ordered justice. It is to advocate 
the one sure preventive of hysteria or that mob spirit which 
feeds and grows on manifestations of governmental weakness. 
It is to make demand for a warning to German agents that we 
are done with sentimentality in our dealing with those who 
have shown themselves devoid of even the commoner attributes 
of humanity. It is in some measure to insist that those indus- 
tries and stores of supplies vital to the success of our Allies 
should be protected from disaster. 

Without passion or fear, let us dare to visit upon the enemy 
within our gates the fate which Washington rightly decreed for 
an officer and a gentleman who would have shot himself rather 
than commit those acts which we have tried and failed to con- 
trol by a peace-time process of civil law. 


THE WAGE-EARNER AND THE WAR 


Not even our soldiers at the front will have more to do with 
winning the war than the men whose representatives are, as we 
write, still holding their sessions in Buffalo, New York. The 
American Federation of Labor constitutes the greatest and most 
powerful organization of wage-earners in this country. Its con- 
stituent trade unions are composed of men who more nearly 
represent the spirit of labor in America than any others. Upon 
them rests a responsibility that corresponds with the great influ- 
ence and power they exercise. They form the army behind the 
battle line. 

Those Americans who have advocated the organization of 
labor, not only as a right of the wage-earner, but also as an 
essential element in the progress of democracy, may well take 
pride in the evidence that the meetings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have produced in proof of the value of 
organized labor to the United States. England, too, has fur- 
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nished proof that the organization of labor has been of inesti- 
mable benefit to Great Britain’s cause and our cause. It was 
because labor was highly organized in Great Britain that the 
Government was enabled to secure co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees in the production of the necessary 
munitions of war. If labor were equally well organized in 
this country, the task of the American Government would be 
correspondingly simplified. 

In peace times the task of the Government in dealing with 
the problems of industry has been complex enough. In war 
times it has become doubly complicated. The method of settling 
disputes, for example, by private controversy, often culminat- 
ing in private war, has been a reproach to civilization in peace 
time ; but in time of war, when we all face a common enemy, 
it is intolerable. It remains to be seen whether strikes will 
appear to be as primitive, uncivilized, and intolerable after the 
war as they are in the presence of the common enemy. In peace 
times the question how far the Government can properly under- 
take to own and manage industries, and how far it must be con- 
tent with regulation, has been vexatious ; but in war times it has 
ceased to be an academic question and has resolved itself into 
a question of getting things done. That Governmental power 
has been suddenly extended over operations that were once con- 
sidered strictly within the field of private enterprise is obvious ; 
and it remains to be seen how far the extension of Governmental 
power is going to be temporary and how far it is to outlast 
the state of war. 

But more important than either of these questions is the ques- 
tion whether men, either employers of labor or wage-earners, are 
willing to waive their rights, to forego their privileges, in order 
to win the war for a common liberty and a common democracy. 

The wage-earners of England had a prior chance to answer 
this question, and they answered it with a self-forgetting patriot- 
ism that should be forever remembered to their honor. 

Now the organized wage-earners of America have had their 
opportunity, and they have given their answer in unmistakable 
terms. By a vote of 21,579 locals to 402, the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor, on Monday, November 19, 
supported overwhelmingly the Federation’s President, Mr. 
Gompers, in his patriotic work in organizing the Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy to fight the pacifist People’s Council. 
This was not only a tribute to Mr. Gompers, but even more a 
pledge of loyalty to the United States, and a patriotic committal 
of organized labor to the cause for which the country is fighting. 

Nothing that has happened in this country is more calculated 
than‘this to cause grave concern in the hearts of the aristocratic 
Junkers of Prussia and their Potsdam gang. 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY FORD, 
AMERICAN 


Mr. Henry Ford is typical of many of the qualities which are 
frequently called American. He is a man of boundless energy, 
he has a genius for organization, and in those affairs in which 
he is entitled to speak with authority he has had a vision, the 
largeness of which has seldom been paralleled in American 


industrial history. He has a grasp of the importance of simple 


things which has won for him a fortune and a commanding 
position in American life. What he has accomplished he owes 
to his native industry, honesty, and courage. He has been an 
industrial idealist in a land whose proudest boast has been the 
success of its industries and the guardianship of its ideals. 

To recognize, however, that his career has marked him out as 
typical of some of the supremest virtues of American life is not 
to deny that he has also typified in his own person many of those 
American faults and shortcomings which have cost the world 
so dearly during the last three years. 

If Mr. Ford has been an idealist, he has also been a senti- 
mentalist—a sentimentalist.after the most thoroughgoing Amer- 
ican fashion. His sentimentalism has arisen, not from an innate 
lack of intelligence, but from that American environment in 
which his mind has unevenly developed. ~ 

We have been fond of thinking that 1898 marked the end of 
the parochial period of American history; but future histo- 
rians will regretfully have to record the slow crystallization of 
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American sentiment in regard to the world war in the three years 
following August, 1914, a process of crystallization by no means 
yet complete. It was more than a year after the war began that 
Mr. Ford, American, engaged in one of the most quixotic ad- 
ventures ever launched since the adventures of the knight whose 
name has enriched our language with the word quixotic. Mr. 
Ford’s peace mission was not a bolt from the clear sky, it was 
a lightning flash from an atmosphere heavily charged with the 
electricity of American sentimentalism and pacifism. That its 
utter failure would have a wholesome effect in America was 
recognized at the time by the Paris “ Temps,” which, in com- 
menting upon his misadventure, displayed an understanding of 
the American mind which is now doubly illuminating : 


Mr. Henry Ford, the American millionaire, is a man to be 
pitied. He has lost his dearest and greatest illusions. His “ peace 
ark ’’ so prettily decorated with symbolic doves has not been 
peeled oa it has not even been touched by atorpedo from a 
German submarine, like a Lusitania or a Persia, but it lies aban- 
doned in some port, never more to know the enthusiastic hom- 

ze of the crowd which from the docks of New York celebrated 
with songs its departure for the Old World. .. . 

That which he wished to do was impossible, and the means 
which he adopted to accomplish his wild purpose were bound 
violently to shock European minds. This idea of an American 
millionaire that, with a peace mission organized like a traveling 
troupe, with interviews, films, and publicity, he could convince 
sovereigns, governments, and nations fighting for their existence 
merely by making speeches, showed pe ignorance of the peo- 
ple and the institutions of our continent that we were moved to 
ask how it could have been born and established in the brain of 
a citizen of free America. . . . 






What the Paris “ Temps” had to say in conclusion has been 
proved prophetic : 

His adventure was not useless. Better, perhaps, than wise 

Y treatises, it will serve to establish firmly certain ideas among the 
‘ people of the United States and elsewhere. There are many in 
the countries in which they do not feel the war directly who 
imagine that it is possible to create a sentiment in favor of the 

conclusion of hostilities, just as they create in ordinary times a 

sentiment in favor of no-matter-what political conception. And 

when they wish, like Mr. Ford, to undertake something of this 
kind, when they wish to try their luck even with means less 
naive than an ark decorated with doves and a train of reporters 
and moving-picture men, they will discover suddenly this mov- 
ing and profound reality which for seventeen months has entered 
into our souls, and they will comprehend finally why the Allied 
nations have resolved to continue fighting until victory or death 

is their portion. The lesson is a valuable one, even for a man who 

has paid the price of bitter and sharp disillusionment, for it is 

not wholly a misfortune, in truth, that the outside world should 
learn that mere words are vain things among those who serve 
their country with a sacrifice of heart, flesh, and blood. 

A year after this was written the United States itself had 
plunged into the war, and now Mr. Ford’s vast industrial plant 
has been offered without reserve to the Government for war pur- 
poses. Mr. Ford, who a little less than two years ago regarded 
the war merely as a criminal blunder on both sides, now places 
the factories and personal organization of the Ford Motor 
Company at the disposal of the United States Government and 
its Allies. He himself has accepted an important place in one 
of the most vital fields of governmental activity, a place under 
the Shipping Board, where he will devote his energies to help- 
ing the United States to construct the fleets without which the 
Allies must be defeated. 

Mr. Henry Ford, who so short a while ago voiced his opposi- 
tion to enlistment in any arm of the service, now frankly says 
in referring to the necessary work being done in Washington : 

From the distance I thought the best work in Washington 
would be done by civilian = On this visit I have seen some- 
thing of the army officers. They have a discipline and training 
that are needed by the country at large. Their influence shoul 

be spread. 

The military drill and organization which Mr. Ford once 
regarded, perhaps, as a superstitious survival of obsolete ideas 
he now commends : 

Our Government must never abandon the barracks and army 
camps that are being built. 

Young Americans need discipline. In this service army the 
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Government can teach them order and train them to work. They 
should have a few hours of gymnastics and drill, and five or six 
hours of work in a factory, every day. 


The service army which Mr. Ford desires he plainly pre:li. 
cates upon the dream that the world will disarm after the wiz, 
and that industrial training can be largely substituted for that 
military training at which we have now made a beginning. But 
meanwhile Mr. Ford will build ships and make munitions of 
war. 

We have said that Mr. Ford both in his virtues and in his 
faults is a typical American. How much we have yet to sufier 
for those defects of his which are typical defects of our Nation 
is still a hidden mystery. 

Those who are now our allies, who have poured out for the 
last three years blood and treasure without end, know only too 
well the price that must be paid for a refusal] to look facets in 
the face. The world has paid dearly for the education of Henry 
Ford, American. 

Every American who has received this education at the cost 
of Belgian and French children, at the cost of outraged woman 
hood, must in all decency ask himself, “ Am I worth it? Can 
I make myself worth it ?” 


THE POPE AND PEACE 


Rumors have been reported in the daily newspapers that the 
Vatican is considering the propriety of the Pope’s leaving Italy 
and establishing the Holy See in Spain. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed that the suggestion that the Pope should remove 
his official residence to Spain comes from any lack of sympathy 
with Italy. He is an Italian born and bred. Without doubt, as 
an individual he feels the deepest concern over the great danger 
which threatens his native land; but if the Austrians, with 
German aid, should reach Rome, as the timid might fear, his 
position would be a most equivocal one. He is the Holy Father 
of the Austrians as well as of the Italians. The Austrians are 
among the most loyal Roman Catholics in the world. By re. 
moving the official seat of the Roman Catholic Chureh to Spain 
he would be leaving the atmosphere of belligerency for the 
atmosphere of neutrality, and yet would be going to a country 


which is both historically and spiritually Roman Catholic. 


Indeed, Spain is the only neutral country left in which he could 
find such a refuge, for it is the only neutral country in Europe 
whose state Church is Roman Catholic. There is one great 
historical precedent for such a removal. In 1309 Avignon in 
France was chosen by Clement V for his residence, and from 
that year to 1377 was the Papal seat. 

The publication of this report that the Holy See may remove 
to Spain has revived discussion of the Pope’s attitude towards 
the war. It must be a matter of regret to American Roman 
Catholics that the apostolic letter of the Pope published last 
August, urging the belligerents to make peace on the basis 
of the status quo ante, has aroused a widespread although 
respectful spirit of criticism among Roman Catholics in the 
belligerent countries. In France, since the breaking of the Con- 
cordat and the successful movement towards a separation of 
Church and State, Frenchmen, with a few exceptions among the 
ultramontane group of the old noblesse, have been out of sympa- 
thy with the Vatican. Butthatsympathy was gradually beginning 
to return, owing to the record of patriotic and self-sacrificing 
service on the part of the cuwrés and the minor Roman Catholic 
clergy in France. The French priests have not only done a 
very beautiful work of physical and spiritual succor among the 
soldiers, but they have themselves fought with conspicuous 
bravery in the trenches. The Papal peace note, however, ar- 
rested this sympathetic movement. The Paris correspondent of 
the “ Journal de Genéve ” says that the Vatican was greatly 
astonished at the cool welcome which the Papal Note received 
in France. Its coolness was due to the fact that the French 
received the impression from the note that the Pope had con- 
verted the Church in the twinkling of an eye from a Roman 
Catholie Church into an Austrian Catholic Church. 

There are indications that this impression prevails even in 
the College of Cardinals. For example, Cardinal Cabrieres 
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Bishop of Montpellier, the historic university city near Mar- 
seilles, has written to the people of his own French diocese saying 
that the Papal Note does not — an immediate peace, anc 
urging them to continue their fight for a sure and permanent 
peace based upon victory. This pastoral letter doubtless ex- 
presses the strong personal sentiment of the Cardinal, but the 
correspondent of the “ Journal de Genéve ” adds that the Cardi- 
nal felt compelled to write it in order to “ correct the unfavor- 
able impression which the note has produced among French 
Catholics.” 

Among the Poles who have been for years loyal Roman 
Catholies the impression of the Papal Note was equally painful. 
A Polish correspondent calls our attention to a reply which the 
Polish National Defense Committee in Chicago has made to the 
Rt. Rev. Giovanni Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate from the Vati- 
can to the United States. This reply says that the attitude 
assumed by the Holy See with regard to the rights of the 
Polish nation to liberty and independence is painful and un- 
expected. The Pope had intimated that the fate of the Poles 
should be determined by a peace congress in which the Polish 
nation ‘should have no right to participate. As to this, the 
Polish Defense Committee says : 

If such is to be the “supremacy of right” referred to by the 
Holy See, we can give the positive assurance that there will not 
be one single citizen in Poland who will assent to such a decision 
made by the partitioning Powers. 


Another Polish correspondent, Mr. Waclaw Perkowski, of 
New York, calls our attention to a remarkable article which 
appeared inva Chicago paper, the “ Dziennik Zwiazkowy,” by 
Professor Vincent Lutoslawski. Professor Lutoslawski is a 
Polish Roman Catholic living in Petrograd, and has a notable 
reputation in all parts of Poland and Russia as a philosopher 
and commentator on Plato. The eminent Polish philosopher 
does not base his antagonism to the Papal peace note merely 
on the ground that it is unjust to the Polish people, but on a 
much wider basis. The Catholics of the entire world, he says, 
waited three years with great longing for some important enunci- 
ation from the new Pope regarding the war. For three years he 
had been silent ; and when, on August 1, Pope Benedict at length 
did speak, he did not stigmatize the Germans for the demolition 
of so many churches, for their murder of so many innocent chil- 
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dren and women, and for their violation of all the laws of God 
and man. Professor Lutoslawski compares the pastoral letters 
of Cardinal Mercier with the Papal Note, and A wx the ground 
that the spirit of Cardinal Mercier is the true Catholic spirit. 


He adds: 


The Pope does not see this, and it is no wonder. Shut up in 
the Vatican, surrounded by Germans, averse to the Italians for 
their having taken Rome away from him, prejudiced against the 
French for their having expelled the religious orders, Benedict 
XV cannot discern the truth, and he believes his German syco- 
phants, who represent to him the German nation as the innocent 
victim of the greediness and guile of the Allies. 

But, although such a situation excuses the Pope personally, it 
is menacing to the Church. The foes of the Chureh will find in 
this peace proposal a terrible weapon against the Catholic faith, 
a requital for the penance of the German Emperor Henry IV 
at Canossa ; while the faithful Catholics in the whole world out- 
side of Germany and Austria will be put to shame and be highly 
embarrassed as to how to defend thie Head of the Church against 
the charge of political blindness and moral indifference in view of 
the most monstrous crimes that have ever been committed. 
Unbelievers will say that a Church whose Head errs thus in a 
moral question is not deserving of trust. And it ‘sa moral ques- 
tion whether the aggressor is to be equal in the presence of justice 
with the assaulted ; whether the thief has the same right to the 
stolen object as the robbed; whether war can break out without 
any one’s blame ! 


When this was written it was still to be seen how much help 
the Papal Note would give Germany. Enough time has now 
elapsed to show that the Papal Note will not have any appreci- 
able effect upon the war. But in this lapse of time evidence has 
accumulated that from the ecclesiastical point of view the Note 
was a great tactical error. Future historians may possibly be 
able to learn whether the Note was issued with the complete 
approval of the Vatican and the College of Cardinals, or whether 
it was the result of the determined personal opinion of the Pope 
himself. Whatever may be the fact as to the composition and 
utterance of the Note, or as to its indifference to the great 
fundamental questions of the European conference, it was clearly 
unwise and harmful as a matter of Church polity. We repeat 
what we said at the time of the publication of the Note; it is a 
document that could never have been conceived or promulgated 
by Pope Benedict’s great predecessor, Leo XIII. 


A SNAP-SHOT OF THE AMERICAN WAR SPIRIT 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The writer of this letter modestly mentions himself as “an American singer. 


” 


He is really a musician of distinction, a graduate of Har- 


vard, a man of the finest artistic standards, and of the most genuine American feeling. He has already done much to make camp life at 
home pleasant to American soldier boys, and has now volunteered to carry his musical cheer to the Western front—Tne Eprrors. 


DOUBT whether any transatlantic liner ever carried a more 

diversified company of passengers than does this ship now 

ten days out from New York. Doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
musicians, truck-drivers, soldiers of fortune, orthodox military 
men, nurses, professors, missionaries. Nothing could be more 
variegated than the outward seeming of all these, but within 
all of them are driven by a fixed determination to be of use in 
this great crisis of history. Just how they are to serve most of 
them are ignorant, but one and all are eager to set to work, and 
sure that they can do something worth while. 

Many of the passengers are traveling in groups—more than 
half, I should say. The largest group of all comprises about a 
hundred Armenians—lusty young fellows who have deliberately 
given up their peaceful lives in America to join the French 
army as volunteers. They hope to be sent somewhere near their 
oppressors, the Turks. These Armenians are all afire with a 
high idealism, and ask only for the privilege of dying for their 
country. Their spokesman, known as “ Charlie Chaplin,” is an 
impassioned orator with the power to sway his people both to 
tears and mirth. 

There are seventy truck-drivers from Cleveland and Buffalo, 
experts who have given up well-paid positions in exchange for 
thirty-six dollars a month and the responsibility of transport- 


ing Red Cross supplies over the battered roads of a country of 
which they know nothing except its need of help. 

A considerable group of Red Cross doctors, nurses, and ambu- 
lance-drivers, well prepared and self-possessed, are on their way 
to Paris, where they will be assigned to various suitable tasks. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association unit comprises thirty- 
seven men and women. Some of these are trained Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries ; others are merely volunteers 
ready to fill in gaps anywhere. One of them, a Chinaman, is 
planning to perform religious work among his laboring com- 
patriots in France. An American singer and his wife are to 
give entertainments and help in the social work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association tents along the American line. 

The American Field Service, which since the war began has 
sent over six thousand men to drive ambulances under the 
French flag, is represented by a number of sturdy fellows todo 
the same work under the American colors, 

Just to give background to these bustling contemporary 
figures, there is a group of boy priests—French-Canadians, on 
their way for three years’ study in Rome, just as if there were 
no war. They speak to nobody, and isolate themselves as suc- 
cessfully as though they were in their Romish seminary. 

An American lady, whose boy is driving an ambulance in 
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France, has with her seven young women, who will help with 
the very young babies in Paris. The care of new-born babies in 
France to-day is a matter of the first importance, for it is credi- 
bly reported that the birth rate in France has dropped from 19 
per thousand to only 8. 

Among the single figures on board is the leader of a Western 
orchestra, who is Sean to bring back with him from France 
a band of invalided French veterans to play in the camps in 
America. Then there is a fine young fellow who, after several 
months with the Foreign Legion, is nowa member of the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille of fliers. Another American has been driving a 
Norton Harjes ambulance for three years, and has no end of 
thrilling tales to tell. 

The wife of a distinguished American musician will serve 
Dr. Blake as a bacteriologist in Paris, while her two sons are 
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driving ambulances. There is, too, a woman whose aid to the 
blind of both America and France cannot be overestimated. 

A group that I have forgotten to mention in its proper place 
consists of three missionaries with their wives and little children 
on their way back to the Cameroons, formerly a German col- 
ony, now under the «gis of France. Brave, resolute people, 
serving God faithfully in spite of mighty obstacles. 

The tale of interest and devotion is not half told, but these 
few paragraphs may serve to hearten somewhat those who 
sometimes despair of the future of democracy. If democracy is 
to endure, it will be because its adherents, like this ship’s com- 
pany, are ready in time of need to lay aside their own ambi- 
tions and to serve whole-heartedly in the cause of true philan- 
thropy. Francis Rogers. 


Somewhere in the Atlantic, October 24, 1917. 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The writer of this interesting communication, Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, is President of the National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission. The unprecedented increase this autumn in the crop of potatoes and vegetables as grown in gardens in our country is chiefly 


due to this Commission’s work.—THE Ep1Tors. 


MERICAN women this year have put up in their home 
A kitchens more than five hundred million quart jars of 

vegetables and fruits, certainly three times what had thus 
been accomplished in any season before. These figures are based 
on a careful and statistical inquiry conducted by the National 
Emergency Food Garden Commission. There is now danger 
that this valuable food may, in a measure, be lost because of the 
destructive propaganda of the enemy. 

Rumors have been rife for two months, first here and then 
there, that, through the Food Administration, the Government 
would commandeer all or a part of the canned goods in private 
homes. This has been denied by Mr. Herbert Hoover and re- 
peatedly branded as false by the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission, but the rumor will not down. The other 
day, while I was speaking at a large meeting in Orange, New 
Jersey, a gentleman in the audience said that his wife had been 
informed that half of all canned goods would be commandeered 
for our soldiers, and asked if I could give the meeting the facts. 
Of course I denied all such rumors in flat terms. But no sooner 
are these false statements run down in one part of the country 
than they seem to spread rapidly elsewhere. A telegram from 
St. Louis, Missouri, has just come to me asking for information 
based on the same sort of false statement. Cleveland, Ohio, 
asked for similar information two weeks ago, and last Sunday 
I was asked by a woman in the audience at a meeting in Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, if it were true that the Government would 
shortly take all or a part of private stores of preserved vegeta- 
bles and fruits. No words are too strong to condemn this nefa- 
rious business. In some cases the rumors may have been started 
by thoughtless people, but I am sorry to say that in other 
instances tle evidence points to disloyal sources. 

Moreover, not content with rumors that our housewives are to 
be deprived of the results of their thrift, somebody is circulating 
the disloyal statement that the canned goods are not fit for 
food. The Bacillus botulinus has been declared to be lurking 
stealthily in jars and cans of vegetables which represent the 
toil and skill of the patriotic housewives of America, thus mak- 
ing them a deadly menace to the people of the Nation. 

The one handicap to the activities imputed to Bacillus 
botulinus is that those activities do not exist. Perhaps, if he had 
a chance, the bacillus could do some of the deeds of destruction 
with which he is credited. His very non-existence as an important 
factor in cold-pack canning robs him of his power to destroy 
and leaves him in outer oblivion as a fitting companion to the 
ridiculous statement that the Government was prepared to 
confiscate home-canned products as food for the soldiers. 

If somebody with ulterior purpose had not started the story 
that the creature was dangerous, his record of futility would 
have been left untouched. It was only through widespread pub- 
licity that National attention was attracted to the alleged im- 
portance of his hypothetical viciousness. This publicity has 


made it necessary to slow him up in all his hopeless inertia and 
lack of achievement, to the end that home canners may be freed 
from the fear inspired by the statement that all foods prepared 
by the cold-pack method should be regarded with suspicion. 

The one definite fact in relation to the bacillus is that the 
danger of poisoning through his agency is less important than 
the chances of securing lockjaw from the scratch of a pin. To 
emphasize the remoteness conveyed in this parallel, let me ask 
how many of the readers of this article ever had lockjaw thus 
contracted, or ever knew personally of such a case? And yet 
pin scratches are more plentiful than home-canned vegetables 
even in this year of unprecedented activity in home canning. 
Cold-pack poisoning has no place outside of the propaganda of 
alien enemies inspired with eagerness to discourage food thrift. 

In thus dismissing the danger of this poisoning I am sup- 

rted by the careful research of the staff of the National 

mergency Food Garden Commission and expert research 
workers such as Dr. O. H. Benson and Dr. H. L. Lang, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. These authorities 
agree that there is no danger that the type of food poisoning 
known as “ botulism ” will result from eating vegetables which 
have been canned by carefully following the directions issued 
by the Commission or the Department. The two things to. be 
considered are that the directions have been followed and that 
no spoiled goods should be eaten. On these two points the 
housewives of America can be trusted without question. They 
know that satisfactory results are to be achieved only by the 
exercise of care in their work, and they know, too, that spoiled 
foodstuffs of any kind are not to beserved. No excitement over 
a hypothetical danger was required to impress them with the 
importance of these fundamental truths. 

One feature to be borne in mind, nevertheless, is that the 
contents of a can may be open to suspicion of spoilage even 
though there may be no definite evidence. In such cases experts 
agree that all danger of botulism may be avoided by subjecting 
the contents of the can to heat in simmering water for thirty 
minutes. This is sufficient to kill any possible micro-organ- 
isms of this nature. After the sterilizing process of canning, 
and with this added precaution, the bacillus has not even a 
fighting chance against the cold-pack method when properly 
applied. Add to this the circumstance that, asa permet son 4 all 
cold-packed vegetables are cooked slightly when served, and one 
wonders how it was possible for any person to imagine that the 
Bacillus botulinus could be taken seriously as a household 
enemy ; and this is the more apparent when it is considered that 
in recent years there has been much less than one known case 
of illness from this cause to each million of the population. 

The real household enemy is the ignorant or disloyal or 
seditious person who circulates rumors thus attacking the 
Nation’s food supply. CuarLes LatHrop Pack. 

Washington, D. C., November 13, 1917. 
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* THE THINKER,” ONE OF RODIN’S MOST FAMOUS WORKS 











AUGUSTE RODIN 


AUGUSTE RODIN 


T took Auguste Rodin, who died on November 17, half a 

century to come to fame. He was born seventy-seven years 

ago in Paris of miserably poor parents; he was a gamin, 
a street boy. But if his parents gave him no financial wealth, 
they gave him physical health. The sturdy frame one notes 
in the accompanying portrait stood him in good stead dur- 
ing a turbulent youth. When fourteen years old, he entered a 
free drawing and modeling school in the Latin Quarter. After 
some years of study, he made a model in clay of the head of one 
of his companions, with which he tried to obtain entrance to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he would have some assurance 
of getting his future expenses paid. But the Ecole repeatedly 
refused to receive him; he was too capricious and eccentric. 

Meanwhile he was earning his own living by mixing clay in 
a studio and fashioning models of moldings for a house decora- 
tor. Later he became assistant to the head of the designing 
section at the Sevres Porcelain Factory. All this time he was 
at work on his own account. The result was his bust of “ The 
Man with the Broken Nose,” summarily rejected by the Salon 
(1864). This was followed some time after by “The Man of the 
Bronze Age.” The figure ultimately won for Rodin the niche 
coveted by every artist ; it is now in the Luxembourg—a replica 
is at the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. Other 
replicas at the Metropolitan are those of “ The Thinker” 
(reproduced on this page) and the head of the statue of St. John 
the Baptist. The statue of John the Baptist in particular gave 
a shock to the classicists. Why, the figure was actually walking ! 
So are Rodin’s “ Burghers of Calais.” 

These figures typify Rodin’s place in art—a great place be- 
cause defining a great period. ‘The romantic age in art began at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, with Keats and Shelley 
and Byron in poetry. In painting it began a little later, with 

Yonstable in England and the Barbizon school in France; in 
music, with Schuberth, and Schumann and Mendelssohn ; and in 
sculpture, latest of all, with Rodin. It began with him because 
his work was at the farthest remove from the academic, from any 
suggestion of the time when sculpture was regarded as merely an 


adjunct to architecture and was used purely for decorative ends. 
No matter how consummate in technical perfection sculpture 
became in later years, it was natural for it to remain formal. 
From time to time independent men broke away from formality. 
Michael Angelo did. Rodin did. 

Now, delicate, polished, finished work is a delight to the eye. 
But.it is finished. Not so Rodin’s. His figures seem not at all 
petrified, rigid; they seem alive. Nor does life always mean 
movement. Take his brooding “ Thinker,” for instance. What 
statue better represents repose ? 

Rodin had the defects of his qualities. In some of his later 
works he was to certain critics “a Michael Angelo drunk ;” as, 
for instance, in his “ Balzac,” the novelist looks like a porpoise 
standing draped in a thick bath-gown. Yet was not the primal 
difficulty that Balzac’s face was a bit like a porpoise’s and his 
customary house dress a long white gown? The “ Balzac” 
nevertheless well illustrates Rodin’s extremes, his bombast—if 
one may call it such—and his over-emphasis on the suppression 
of unessential detail, just as some other pieces show his well- 
nigh too exuberant life, and still others a seeming excess of 
sensuous emotion. . 

To such extremes the sculptor was drawn by his desire to illus- 
trate actuality. He saw the infinite variety gained by the play 
of light and shade. To obtain this variety he has given us more 
attitudes and gestures in sculpture than has any other sculptor. 

Rodin’s work reveals such an apparently unfailing sense of 
the structure and movements of the human animal that we have 
the impression of rhythmic form, of music, rather than of sculp- 
ture, as we generally know it. 

From an obscure beginning we come to a great end—a gen- 
erous end—as witness the master’s gift of statues to Great 
Britain at the beginning of the war, and to France last year of 
all his sculptures. While to many his-works may appeal chiefly 
to the senses, while to them the subtlest and loftiest ideas are 
not expressed, they will agree, we are sure, that no sculpture of 
our time has been more original, vigorous, powerful, mysterious. 
In it one forgets the marble and the bronze. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARMY 


MAKING DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE 


SOLDIER 


AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT ATLANTA, GEORGIA, IS DOING FOR A CANTONMENT 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 


N unexpected rain-storm drove me into a corner fruit 

store for shelter. A man in khaki was shaking the water 

from his uniform very much as a dog shakes itself after 
a plunge. In less than a minute a package of cigarettes put us 
on a friendly footing. 

“Yah.” he said, “the people of Atlanta treat us white 
gosh, but I was lonesome the first week in camp——first time 
I'd ever been away from home overnight never been in a 
town as big as this before never thought that women could 
be as nice to men they didn’t know never heard so much 
musi¢ in all my life nobody tries to stick us don’t give 
a damn for the soldiering part in camp, but the other things 
that go with it are O. K. hope I don’t go to France, hope 
the war will be over before we get ready, then I figure I'll 
come and live in Atlanta they’re some fine people here, 
sure.” 

A man’s environment is anything that engrosses his mind or 
engages his affections. The populated areas around our forty or 
fifty camps, cantonments, and training stations are the physical 
environment of more than a million of our picked young men ; 
the men and the women with whom they come into contact 
within that area are the actual and vital environment. Ideas 
and ideals are the ultimate realities, the forces that make charac- 
ter and guide conduct. In handling the high-mettled men of a 
demoeracy it is not possible to corral them in a camp after the 
fashion of an autocracy and beat them into military shape. 
They would not surrender the privileges of democracy at home 
to tight for democracy abroad. The men of our new armies have 
the freedom of the towns and cities close to their camps, and the 
influence of those communities upon the men is by no means the 
least concern of the War Department. The Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, Mr. Raymond D. Fosdick, Chair- 
man, has asked the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America so to organize the social life of the communities that 
it will mean a healthy reaction upon the camps. 

To discover what had been done and what could be done I 
went to Atlanta, Georgia. Camp Gordon is fourteen miles dis- 
tant from the city, Fort MePherson four miles, and the Avia- 
tion School is upon the campus of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, within the city limits. Atlanta is a proud city and 
contemplates itself with a marked degree of satisfaction. Has it 
not done several big things in a big way within recent years ? 
When has Atlanta failed to see and to seize an opportunity ? The 
questions are answered fluently and frankly in the literature of 
the Chamber of Commerce and in the confident speech and bear- 
ing of the citizens. But I was in a skeptical mood ; perhaps the 
proclamation of Mayor Asa G. Candler prejudiced me : 

“ Atlanta sought and secured the establishment here of one 
of the army cantonments, into which will be entered for mili- 
tary training thousands of American young men coming from 
every section of the country and from every walk of life. With 
them it is reasonable to suppose that almost an equal number of 
people will come and temporarily be citizens of Atlanta. . . . 
When we asked for these army camps, we did it for two reasons : 

“ First, that we might contribute as a community toward fur- 
nishing to the country men properly prepared to represent us 
on the great battlefields of Europe to which they are going to 
be sent. 

“Second, that in doing so we might also benefit in every 
possible way Atlanta and her people.” 

Undoubtedly in the majority of minds the second considera- 
tion was paramount. Other communities were moved by a simi- 
lar motive. Wherever a camp was established the residents of 
the adjacent communities began to estimate their profits and to 
plan how it “ might benefit in every possible way Atlanta and 
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her people.” Then, behold! Everything inverted, the foreseen 
order topsyturvy, the grasping fist changed to the open hand 
of giving. What did it? Not a fiat from the War Department, 
for moral resolutions do not come by ukase. When tens of 
thousands of homesick boys, torn from their familiar setting, 
with eyes eager to serve their country in spite of heavy hearts, 
began to pour into the camp and overflow into the streets of 
the city, every decent American citizen subordinated personal 
profit to the instincts of brotherhood and began to ask, “* What 
can we do for these fellows?” Atlanta set itself to answer that 
question with a combination of intelligence and enthusiasm 
almost beyond praise. Under the best leadership the city could 
furnish, Atlanta mobilized and organized its resources for the 
benefit of the soldiers. 

Everything is organized under a Commission consisting of 
twelve representative citizens, five of whom are ex-Presidents of 
the Chamber of Commerce and one the present acting Prési- 
dent. The ex officio members are the Mayor, the Major-General 
commanding the Eighty-second Division at Camp Gordon, the 
colonel in charge of the field base hospital at Fort MePher- 
son, the District Attorney, the United States Internal Revenue 
Collector, and the president of the Atlanta Chapter of the Red 
Cross. Presiding over the Commission is Mr. V. H. Kriegshaber, 
one of the most vigorous and successful of Atlanta’s business 
men. 

“What is your Commission doing?” I asked Mr. Kriegs- 
haber, as we.sat in his office. 

His answer was in measured sentences, but suffused with 
enthusiasm : 

“ We are organizing and using all the helpful and recrea- 
tional resources of our city for the welfare and benefit of the 
soldiers at Camp Gordon and Fort McPherson ; we are cre- 
ating normal relations between the soldiers and the community 
by establishing social intercourse and surrounding them with a 
safe environment; we are trying to help Uncle Sam make the 
soldiers into the most efficient military unit the world has ever 
seen.” 

“ How are you doing it ?” 

“If you will come with me to the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, you will see and hear.” 

The members of the Committee, which meets every Thursday 
at 11 a.m., discussed policies and problems in the light of the 
past week’s experience, created new sub-committees for special 
purposes or filled vacancies in existing ones, considered ways 
and means of putting into effect suggestions from the National 
Committee on Training Camp Activities, and then formally 
adopted the following monthly budget after its approval by the 
Safety Committee: 


Expenses of Atlanta Commission, includingsecretary, stenographer, other 


office help, stationery, rent, postage, ete... ..............c cece eee $450 
Traveling and transportation expenses of employees to camp, ete....... 200 
Expenses of free Sunday movies, with organ and other concerts at Audi- 
torium, co-operating with Atlanta Festival Association............. 500 
Expenses in connection with colored soldiers’ recreation and rest rooms. . 500 
SN ARN OE Ti Be 0s Bhs on sinned caces conciesceesocavtasbecwes< 500 
EE SN 2 rc wears nnnes ctSecintaneksareieiadscalmodta 200 
National League of Women’s Service...............cecccccccccccecccs 250) 
IN SII 66.5.5 ion a cecndnddasaassdetensandhasecees 650 
I yo hess bphpicanae oka eeeahcaanesvaredianueaesd $3,250 


This amount is subscribed by Atlanta citizens for the duration 
of the war. 

At twelve o’clock we adjourned to another room for luncheon 
and for a round table conference with the committee chair- 
men of the city and representatives of the various branches of 
non-military activities within the camp. Each in turn made a 
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report, men from the camp telling what was needed during the 
coming week and the city workers stating what material was 
available for those needs. In many ways it was the most remark- 
able meeting I ever attended, marked by a unique spirit of co- 
operation. Mrs. B. M. Boykin reported for the Federated 
Women’s Clubs of Atlanta—several in number—sketching 
briefly the salient features of their work. For example: the 
women of the city were going out to Camp Gordon in the after- 
noons to mend the men’s clothing and to teach them how to do 
their own sewing ; the Daughters of the American Revolution had 
organized to teach the colored women to knit for their own 
soldiers ; the School of Oratory had organized a glee and man- 
dolin club; Mrs. E. S. Jackson promised a huge Christmas 
pageant to be given both in the city and the camp, ete. The 
Transportation Committee reported the number of automobiles 
lent by citizens to take convalescent soldiers for a ride in the 
afternoons and to carry volunteer entertainers back and forth 
to the camps. The Entertainment Committee told of so many 
concerts, shows, readings, impersonations, etc., that I could not 
tabulate them ; a representative of the local drama league said 
that the needs of the camp had revived his society, and they had 
a repertoire of plays which would last*all winter ; the secretary 
of the Hebrew Association in the camp described how the peo- 
ple of Jewish faith in Atlanta had brought about a hundred 
Hebrew soldiers in to a dance where they met young ladies of 
their own race, and how it had been arranged that Hebrew sol- 
diers should have furlough on their sacred days and come into 
the city to live with Jewish families and celebrate their religious 
rites. He spoke generously of the splendid manner in which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association placed all the facilities of 
its buildings at his disposal. At that point the secretary of the 
Knights of Columbus sprang to his feet and added his testi- 
mony to the fine spirit of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, for, pending the completion of his building, he had the free 
use of all or any of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildings for his Knights of Columbus activities among the 
Catholic soldiers. ; 

Although I was only a guest, I was so moved by this evidence 
of religious comity that I asked permission to tell an incident 
which came to my notice in an English paper. At the battle of 
Messines Ridge a Catholic soldier lay dying, blown almost to 
pieces by a bomb. No Catholic chaplain happened to be near, 
and no Protestant chaplain was available ; but a Hebrew rabbi, 
acting as chaplain to the Jewish troops, bent over the dying 
Catholic and held the crucifix to his lips while he breathed his 
last. For a moment the story was received with reverent silence, 
and then every one in the room broke into applause. Some of 
the by-products of this war may be worth all the sacrifices of 
men, money, and strength we are making so freely. 

Another illustration of the above remark may be found in 
what the next speaker—the camp educational director—said. 
Among drafted men in Camp Gordon were large numbers. of 
sturdy Southern mountaineers, English-speaking but illiterate. 
In some companies the number ran as high as fifteen per cent. 
These were being taught to read and write, and rapid progress was 
reported. But a few of these men were found who did not know 
why we were at war or the nation against which we were fight- 
ing. Neither did they seem to care; Uncle Sam wanted them 
to fight, and they didn’t mind much who it was—English, 
French, Germans, or Russians. Uncle Sam wanted them, and 
that was enough. A few months of camp life will send those 
men back to their mountain homes with a vision of possibilities 
which will change the character of all succeeding generations. 
Besides the English work the director mentioned that seventy- 
tive volunteer teachers were going out from the city regularly 
to conduct classes in French. 

The Camp Director of Singing thanked the Committee for 
the book of songs which had been distributed gratuitously to 
each soldier, the cost of publishing the book having been met 
by paid advertisements. Although the librarian had nothing to 
tell of the American Library Association, he acknowledged the 
receipt of ample quantities of good books and recent magazines. 
The Library Association has met the immediate demand for 
reading by an arrangement with the Atlanta laundries. The 
following notice sent to every home in the city telis its own 
story : 
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TO THE ATLANTA PUBLIC 

The Laundrymen’s Association have very kindly tendered the 
free use of their delivery wagons to collect any magazines and 
books that you may care to give to the Carnegie Library for use 
of our Soldier Boys at Camp Gordon and Fort McPherson. 
Every home has some books or magazines that can be spared for 
this patriotic purpose. Please “do your bit ” and ‘see these to 
your laundryman. The Carnegie Library will see that they are 

properly delivered to the Soldiers. 
ATLANTA CoMMIssION ON TRAINING Camp ACTIVITIEs. 


Atlanta has an auditorium which will seat sixty-five hundred, 
and which contains one of the best organs in the world. Every 
Sunday a “continuous performance” is given for the soldiers 
from 2:30 till10 p.m. It is absolutely free, and consists of organ 
recitals, movies, popular singing, and entertaining features of 
various kinds—but all refined and elevating. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary reported the multiform work 
being carried on, not only in the buildings, but in the compa- 
nies, and testified to the splendid encouragement given by all the 
officers, from the general in command to the most recent reserve 
subaltern. He also commended the churches heartily for their 
co-operation in all good work for the soldiers. Mr. Kriegshaber 
assured us that the local city authorities and police were work- 
ing with the Federal authorities and the representatives of Mr. 
Fosdick’s Committee for the control, and, finally, for the sup- 
pression of vice in and around the city. As such measures 
have to be taken with discretion and secrecy, he could not go 
into the subject exhaustively. But he told how the Travelers’ 
Aid Society, through its representatives at the railway stations 
and on the streets, and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, by means of hostess homes and the formation of clubs and 
guilds among the girls and young women of the city, were 
making a marked contribution toward the solution of the prob- 
lem by positive and educational methods. The men in uniform, 
as I saw them on the streets and in public places, were orderly 
and of exceptionally good behavior. I walked about the city 
for more than two hours after nightfall, and, although khaki 
was in evidence everywhere, I never saw or heard a semblance 
of rowdyism. I believe the soldier will almost invariably meet 
the community in the spirit in which the community meets him. 
I was assured by the ladies present that not a single instance 
had been reported of a rude act or word by a soldier toward 
the ladies and girls who have been interesting themselves in the 
‘amp. 

The story of Atlanta’s relationship to the new army, how the 
city is meeting its obligation, more intent upon serving than 
upon the gains of commerce, is merely etched. I do not know 
whether any community near a camp or cantonment is doing 
more or better work than Atlanta, but what I saw made me 
proud of the men and women who are exemplifying democracy 
at its best. . 

Augusta, near Camp Hancock, and Spartanburg, near Camp 
Wadsworth, are perhaps doing all that the facilities of smaller 
communities can offer. Baltimore and Washington, near Camp 
Meade, and Philadelphia, which is easily accessible from Camp 
Dix, have more serious problems, caused partly by the large- 
ness of the cities and partly by the difficulties of handling the 
liquor situation. Perhaps the efforts being made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Playground and Recreation Association in 
smaller places near Camp Dix—New Egypt, Bordentown, 
Mount Holly, and Wrightstown—will soon overcome the temp- 
tations of Trenton and Philadelphia by providing sufficient 
entertainment for the men on the very confines of the canton- 
ment. At any rate, the positive influence of the Playground 
and Recreation Association will make a wholesome environ- 
ment near at hand if the men will avail themselves of it; and 
this, linked ‘to the vigorous activities of the Training Camp 
Commission within the cantonment, will lift thousands of men 
much higher in the scale of a healthy mental, moral, and physi- 
cal manhood. The opportunities of such work are so great and 
its satisfactions so splendid that the. various organizations of a 
social or humanitarian or religious kind are amply justified in 
withdrawing their best and wisest workers from the normal 
communities and concentrating them in and around the train- 
ing camps. While the men fight to make the world safe for 
democracy, we must fight to make democracy safe for the men. 





WOMEN RELIEF WORKERS IN FRANCE 


BY PAULINE SANDS LEE 


HAVE lived in France in peace time and the people have 

shared with me their prosperity, and when the war broke 

out I longed to return to them to share their adversity, and, 
if possible, to give them help. Late in 1916 circumstances left 
me free to gratify this longing, and I set about making prepara- 
tions for my departure. Through the advice of friends, I volun- 
teered to work with the American Fund for French Wounded 
in its Paris headquarters. Service in any of the relief societies 
in France during the war does not afford a restful holiday. 
One’s services will not be accepted unless one promises to stay 
for at least six months. The requirements fill a sheet of printed 
matter, and a knowledge of French is an essential. One must be 
armed with certificates of vaccination and typhoid inoculation. 
Unless one can give all one’s time and strength it is not fair to 
go at all, as the food of France is needed for those who will 
work. Passports are most difficult to obtain and can rarely be 
had except through letters from organizations guaranteeing that 
work abroad is awaiting the applicant. But, inspired with a 
love of France, all this work becomes a privilege, and fatigue a 
proof of sincerity. 

In November all these difficulties had been overcome, all 
complications straightened out, and I set sail for “some port in 
France,” and, after an intensely interesting voyage, reached 
Paris. 

While in Paris I had planned to stay with the Baronne 
de B., an old French grande dame, whose fortunes had been 
shattered by the war. When I arrived at her apartment door, 
her reception of me was so charmingly hospitable that I knew 
the problem of a winter home was settled then and there. 

When my baggage arrived the next morning, a soldier whom 
I found standing in the doorway of the house offered to carry 
my trunks to Mme. de B.’s apartment, on the third floor. He 


seemed excited and performed this service with incredible speed, _ 


almost dropping the last one at the door and hurrying down- 
stairs without waiting to be paid. I was surprised, and followed 
him to the street to give him his money. I found him with the 
concierge, who was erying bitterly. It appeared that she had 
just heard that her husband had been killed in the trenches, and 
the poor soul reproached herself for having been the cause of 
his death. A few days before she had sent him a box containing 
sausages and other odds and ends of good things to eat. He 
thought the trenches near him were English, and he was so 
proud of his present that he held up his box and called out, 
* Commerade, veux-tu have some?” They answered yes, and, 
without stopping to ask anything more, he went over to share 
his treat with them, his supposed allies. They laughed, took 
the food, and killed him. They were Germans. This was the 
story the soldier brought the woman and this is the way she 
told it to me. Nothing would console her. ; 

In the large hotels where Americans and English congregate 
life seemed comparatively normal, but in the French families 
the pinch of war became daily more apparent. My room at 
Madame de B.’s apartment was filled with beautiful old furni- 
ture, tantalizing reminders of former luxury. But there was 
scarcely a handful of fire in the grate, and I knew that as the 
cold increased the coal would diminish. There was neither 
electric light nor gas, and the quaint old lamp was filled from 
a small bottle of oil that must last for an allotted number of 
days. The ancient satin coverlet on my bed was more orna- 
mental than useful, so every night my old fur coat was pressed 
into the service of a bedquilt. We dined in state at eight 
o'clock, and our daily macaroni and stew were served on beauti- 
ful porcelain platters. Prunes or baked apples were the meager 
daily dessert, but they were served to us in old silver bowls. 

Madame de B., with her white hair and her grand manner, 
is a type in France to-day. She will starve with a smile on her 
face, she will courtesy to death. The privations of war may kill 
her, but they will never conquer her. 

1 This article is of special interest now that the Red Cross has taken over much 
of the work of American relief in France, ss to this time carried on so largely by 
women volunteers of other relief societies. It clearly shows the value of sympa- 


thetic human relations in this work. Mrs. Lee, it may be added, is a daughter of 
: a 7 ~ 
the late E. P. Roe, the popular American novelist.—Tur Eprrors. 
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My winter home was in the old part of Paris, the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and as I crossed a bridge over the Seine returning 
from my work the first night the long reflections in the water 
made the river look large and vague. In the cireles of light.made 
by the occasional dim street lamps the passers-by appeared and 
disappeared. They were essentially French types: soldiers in 
shabby blue uniforms, women in shawls under which their hands 
were tucked for warmth, and boys in capuchons—black capes 
with pointed hoods—drawn closely over their heads. Under one 
light was a flower booth which, to my knowledge, had been there 
for eight years. This winter it was guarded by a very pretty girl, 
whom I found sleeping at her post every time I passed her, but 
who would awake, an alert business woman, if a customer 
approached. The little cases of second-hand books and other 
treasures on the walls along the guais that in peace times are 
continually ransacked by tourists have added war medals to 
their stock in trade. The treasure which some poor soldier may 
have risked his life to possess may become the property of a 
pacifist for a few sous. 

Before returning home I drifted into a café where, on a pre- 
vious visit to Paris, we had been in the habit of going for after- 
dinner coffee. The penetrating damp had thoroughly chilled 
me, and I was glad to be out of the street for a few minutes. 
The place was partly filled with soldiers, and there were several 
conspicuously cosmeticked young women wandering around 
endeavoring to attract the attention of the men. After several 
unsuccessful attempts, the girls flounced out into the street, and 
later I saw them talking together at a corner. Suddenly one of 
them tottered, and would have fallen but for the help of her 
companions. I hurried toward them and made some sympathetic 
inquiry, but they turned upon me in bitter resentment. “ No, 
she is not ill,” they exclaimed. “ She is hungry, starving. She 
is a model. She is anything that will give her food to eat.” I 
offered them money, but they refused it. “ We don’t want your 
money. No smug charity for us. You can’t understand. It is 
easy for you to keep straight, vieille imbécile,” they almost 
shrieked defiantly as they disappeared under a dark and dirty 
doorway, their painted faces haggard in the dim light. 

The American Fund for French Wounded, for which I had 
agreed to work as a volunteer for not less than six months, had its 
Paris depot in the Alcazar d’Eté, near the Champs Elysées. 
Before the war these buildings housed a famous restaurant and 
open-air theater, and the gay frescoes and mirrors of ante-bellum 
days were in startling contrast to the war supplies that, last 
winter, crowded it to capacity. Every day trucks drove up to 
the theater entrance to unload the never-ending stream of sup- 
plies from the United States. The cases were classified and 
either stacked in the theater for future use or brought into the 
warerooms and opened, the contents sorted, counted, and tied 
into bundles for the packers. 

Around the walls of the warerooms were shelves and bins, 
where each kind of garment was kept in orderly piles. There 
was almost nothing for the help and comfort of a wounded 
soldier that could not be found on those shelves. Clothing of 
every description (except, of course, uniforms), sheets, towels, 
blankets, pillows, games, hot-water bags, even safety-pins 
counted into dozens and neatly strung together, were waiting 
to do their bit toward alleviating distress. On one wall was a 
map of France closely covered with black dots, each dot repre- 
senting a hospital that had had supplies from the American 
Fund. 

In another section of the Alcazar were the surgical dressings 
that were supervised even more carefully than the clothing and 
that were distributed with them. 

Under the broad stairway was a typical American bar, from 
which all alechol had been banished, however. Here every 
afternoon tea was served, each worker paying a small sum 
toward the maintenance of this most comfortable custom. Tea 
was quite a function—a time for guests and cheerful chatter. 

Nearly all the work of the Aleazar was done by women, vol- 
unteer workers. The motor cars were driven by women, the 
bales and cases packed and unpacked by women, and all the 
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departments managed by women. The work was hard and the 
hours were long, but there was a spirit of camaraderie that 
turned work into play. 

In course of time I was given charge of sorting and counting 


supplies in the warerooms, and this seemed to me the most. 


interesting section of the depot. Sooner or later through the day 
all the workers of the Aleazar would come in and out of these 
warerooms, as their departments depended on the quality and 
quantity of supplies in stock here. 

In the middle of the main wareroom was a huge table upon 
which the unpackers piled the incoming goods, sometimes at 
such speed that they heaped up higher than one’s head and 
spread out over every available chair. 

For the most part the supplies were standardized and were 
sent through and inspected by the heads of the organizations 
which had collected them, but nevertheless strange contribu- 
tions sometimes found their way to the Alcazar. One day I 
unpacked a carefully wrapped bundle containing an effusive 
letter addressed to the valiant soldiers of France and a battered 
derby hat and two soiled, buttonless piqué vests for the afore- 
said soldiers! At another time we received a Civil War uniform, 
and accompanying this was a pathetic little letter from an old 
lady in the United States. She said that her husband had worn 
it and that he had given his life for his country in 1864. Dear 
soul! She did not realize that uniforms are not interchangeable 
between nations; but she can have the comfort of knowing 
that, after taking off Uncle Sam’s buttons, the suit was given 
to an old refugee who would have suffered with cold ‘but for 
the uniform of the brave Yankee. 

Every woman in France has adopted a soldier godson, a 
filleul, as they are called officially. They are often chosen by 
chanee, and the results-are frequently surprising. A cook may 
draw a professor and a countess may find herself marraine to 
a Senegalese. All the workers at the Alcazar had their filleu/s, 
and when the men came to Paris on leave they would hunt up 
their American godmothers. A soldier would present himself 
at the door of the wareroom and say, hesitatingly, “ I am ‘the 
filleul of Madame X or Mademoiselle Y,” and then for the first 
time perhaps he would see the benefactress who possibly for 
many months had written him encouraging letters and sent him 
the necessities and little luxuries that make trench life endura- 
ble. A filleul is an honored guest. He must be under no expense 
when off duty. Poor man, with his meager soldier’s pay he 
could hardly exist in Paris without assistance! His godmother 
supplies him with cash, takes him to the movies, fills his pockets 
with cigarettes, and when he returns to the trenches he usually 
carries with him some extra warm clothing due to her fore- 
thought. The fileuls of the Alcazar were wonderfully helpful in 
the warerooms. They were always ready to lend a hand with 
the heavy lifting, and they would sort and count supplies by 
the hour, yarning away in the most casual manner about their 
escapes from death. 

The following story was going the rounds of Paris last winter. 
The wife of a Deputy was giving a state dinner to which the 
President of France and some diplomats had been invited. 
During the dinner madame’s ji//eu/, a sturdy peasant, arrived 
quite unexpectedly,on leave. Under existing conditions a fi/leu/ is 
received as a member of the family, and the Deputy announced 
to his wife that this young man must make one of the dinner 
party, sinee, to his mind, a soldier actually fighting for France 
can have no superior. The story continued that the filleul was 
so delighted with this experience that he has never ceased to 
petition for another leave. I do not vouch for the truth of this 
anecdote, but it was very generally repeated. 

The American Ambulance Field Service was affiliated with the 
Ameriean Fund for French Wounded, and our American boys 
wereloften at the Aleazar helping with the work of getting sup- 
plies’ to take back in their ambulances for urgent need in the 
hospitals at the front. 

The comfort kits or surprise bags distributed from the Alcazar 
forma one of the many small links that bind France and America 
together. These little bags become the property of the soldiers 
to whom they are given, and:are not hospital supplies. The men 
call them their ménages—their little housekeeping arrange- 
ments. The bags are usually made of some gay chintz and are 
lillee with useful and amusing articles—a pair of socks, a safety 
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razor, a puzzle or game, writing materials, and innumerable 
other things, varying with the ingenuity and generosity of the 
sender. These bags are made and filled in the United States, 
and nearly every one contains the name and address of the 
donor and some word of greeting. The soldier recipient.is often 
as pleased by the message he receives as by the contents of the 
bag. He feels he has a friend across the sea and is impatient to 
write to his unknown ally. The men in the hospitals would often 
say to me, “ Madame, do you think she is pretty, the one who 
sent this bag?” and then, after a moment’s deliberation, they 
would add, “ Never mind, she is surely good.” 

Work under the American Fund led to many interesting 
experiences besides those to be found at the Aleazar. On Sat- 
urdays there was rarely much unpacking to be done and our 
afternoons were free, so on this day I always volunteered to 
serve at a canteen. In Paris many canteens have been estab- 
lished where the soldiers on leave from the trenches are given 
food. The one in which I was especially interested was installed 
in an old monastery where before the separation of Church and 
State the neophyte priests lived and were taught. Some of the 
former occupants have probably returned to visit their old 

uarters, as even priests have donned the soldier’s uniform of 

rance. This conflict is as truly a crusade as the holy wars of 
old. It is the battle of right against might, and priests make 
fitting soldiers for this righteous cause. 

Twice a day meals were served in the refectory—the old 
dining-room—of the seminary, and the food was excellent. Soup, 
stew, a piece of ham, bread, apple sauce, and beer were on the 
daily menu. We drew the beer from casks in the cellar and 
the food was cooked in the ancient kitchen. All the vegetables 
for the soup and stew were donated by the market women at 
the Halles Centrales, the great public market of Paris. Every 
morning at dawn, regardless of the weather, two dainty young 
French girls went to this market in a little cart to collect these 
vegetables and bring them to the canteen. This they had been 
doing since the beginning of the war, and they had not missed a 
single day in the performance of this duty. 

In the refectory were long tables at which the soldiers ate. 
Those of us who went to help in the service of the food were 
installed in a corner of the room near a serving window from 
the kitchen, and we ladled out soup as fast as we could, while 
the soldiers formed a chain and passed the plates from one to 
another till all were helped. We then gave out large pieces of 
bread from baskets, supplied a second helping of soup to those 
who. wanted it, then served the stew in the same way. This was 
the daily procedure. But on Saturdays and holidays we often 
gave parties, when we supplemented the usual simple repast with 
chocolates and cigarettes, For Christmas Eve we planned a 
feast with music in the evening, and the generosity of our 
friends provided the extra funds for these luxuries. On this 
occasion we served steak instead of stew, a salad (and a French- 
man loves a salad), wine instead of beer, and little cakes and 
chocolates for dessert. Unstinted supplies of cigarettes capped 
the climax of this treat, and after this meal the men leaned back 
in their chairs replete with satisfaction. Before the dinrier we 
had decorated the hall with American, French, English, and 
Belgian flags and with mistletoe, holly, and quantities of red 
paper bells which some one in a true holiday spirit had sent to 
the Aleazar. The American Fund had also given us a surprise 
bag for each soldier. Luckily, the ambulance boys who had 
come over with me on the steamer were in Paris that day, and 
they, with some of the workers from the Alcazar, came to our 
party and helped us entertain our guests. We had hired a 
piano as the piece de résistance of our orchestra, and the 
American boys added to it their banjos and guitars. They 
sang our National airs and the catchy ditties of Broadway. 
As a climax to our concert a French opera singer, a beautiful 
woman with a wonderful, sympathetic voice, sang the 
famous French Christmas hymn, “ Minuit, Chrétiens.” 

The silence that followed this song was soon broken by the 
bravos of the soldiers and by round after round of their curious 
rhythmic clapping. It is a French custoni to clap in unison, 
rhythmically, thus: five quick claps, pause, five quick claps, 
pause, five quick claps, pause, then three slow claps. They call 
this a bon. Then, with one accord, they sprang to their feet and 
sang the “ Marseillaise,” and the old seminary which from time 
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immemorial had vibrated to the chanting of priests was waked 
to the echo by the martial hymn of France. 

As a finale we distributed the surprise bags, and the soldiers 
weré like children with Christmas stockings, so anxious were 
they to see the contents of their bags. There were mouth organs, 
tin flutes, and other crude instruments among their treasures, 
with which the men immediately improvised an orchestra of 
their own. We left them tooting gayly, making frantic attempts 
to render the street songs of Paris on their instruments, and as 
we passed through the old gateway of the seminary the sound 
of laughter and music followed us into the street. 

* During the long, dreary days of winter we planned one party 
after another for the soldiers on leave from the trenches. The 
wife of an American army officer was one of the workers in the 
Aleazar, and at one time she gave a concert for the blind. She 
arranged her commodious apartment so that it seated a fairly 
large audience, and, with the help of a musician who was also a 
member of the American Fund, rendered a remarkable pro- 
gramme. The special artists for this performance were a Rus- 
sian pianist, a violinist, two opera singers, and a café chanteuse, 
and two English Boy Scouts played delightfully on mandolins 
and sang part songs. For a time the soldiers forgot their 
misery ; they laughed, clapped, and smoked cigarettes, they 
‘alled to one another, commenting upon the programme, and 
stated frankly their choice of artists and their general satisfac- 
tion over the party. 

One day at the railway station—the Gare du Nord—I saw 
three thousand soldiers leaving for the front. Their cheerful- 
ness when they reached the train made it appear a summer 
holiday. But I had seen the good-bys behind the gates, where 
men had kissed their wives and children with an absorption so 
complete as, even in that public place, entively to exclude the 
world. And the women were as brave as the soldiers. They 
were laughing and saying encouraging things, and not until the 
men had gone did they turn away with expressions sadder than 
words can tell. 

Since the beginning of the war a kindly, attractive-looking 
young Frenchwoman had daily served coffee at the Gare du 
Nord to the outgoing and incoming troops, and the women of 
the American Fund frequently went to the station to help her 
with this work. Before the long train pulled out of the station 
Madame C. would appear, pushing her little cart, which was 
always gayly decked with flags, and any soldier could have 
coffee and bread for the asking. On one occasion several of us 
from the Aleazar were there, and we had brought with us hun- 
dreds of cigarettes to distribute among the soldiers. For the 
whole length of the train we handed them in at the windows, 
laughing and talking with the men as we went along. Madame 
C. had an extra treat of oranges that day, and she gave 
them to us to toss to the men. Knowing their hatred of hand 
grenades, I thought it might amuse them if I called out, as I 
threw the fruit, “ Look out, my friend, here are some American 
grenades,” and they answered, surprised and laughing, 
“ Thanks, thanks, ma petite dame. May America soon be our 
ally!” 

A surprise bag is the open sesame to every soldier’s heart, 
and in the hospitals, on the trains, or wherever he may be he is 
always glad to receive one of these useful gifts. At Christmas 
time each worker at the Aleazar was allotted a number of these 
bags, which she was privileged to distribute among her own 
special protégés. I had been interested in the ward of a large 
hospital where some desperately wounded soldiers were strug- 
gling for life. Some of these men had been there for months, 
and some of them would surely die there. 

On Christmas morning, when I arrived at this hospital, I 
found that an American Fund motor had already been there 
and had left my bags, and that the distribution of them had 
been promised the soldiers. The nurses had pleaded for special 
patience during the dressing of wounds so that no time would 
be lost, and when I arrived at the door of the ward everything 
was in order. The soldiers had had no definite idea of what a 
surprise bag might be like, but anything would be a welcome 
distraction in the monotony of their days. Down the long wards 
I carried the bags, leaving one at each bed as I went along, 
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and the gay-toned chintzes made splashes of color in the du|] 
white uniformity of the room. The soldiers immediately began 
examining’ their«presents,.pulling out their contents and strev- 
ing them broadeast across their beds. One man I noticed w:is 
tugging with his teeth at the drawstrings of his bag, and when 
I offered to help him he said, apologetically: “I am slow, 
madame; I have only one hand. My legs have gone, too; but I 
still have my teeth, thank God!” When I expressed my syi- 
pathy, he answered, sadly, “* Yes, it is hard, because I can do no 
more for France.” No thought of self-pity seemed to cross 
his mind. The only thing that disheartened him was the thoug hit 
that he could do no more for his country. Suddenly he turned 
to his fellow-sufferers in the ward and called out, cheerfully, 
“A bon for madame, and Vive [Amérique !” Then, beating 
with his one hand against his surprise bag, he led the rhythmic 
clapping of a bon. 

As I was leaving the ward I saw a soldier who had not 
attempted to open his bag. He lay staring before him, and 
already the gray shadow of death had fallen across his face. 
Gently I took his hand and tried to comfort him, and as | 
leaned toward him I heard him murmur softly, “ C’est towjours 
vive? Amérique, mais c’est surtout vive la France!” (Long live 
America, but, above all, long live France !) 

It is probable that to every house in Paris some sorrow or 
disaster has come as a result of the war. In the Rue de Sevres 
lived an old woman who, four years ago, was a_ professional 
chaperon, a duenna of the old-fashioned type. Her eminent 
respectability and her overpowering dignity made chaperoning 
her natural vocation. She even added a certain majesty to the 


mending and knitting that she also did at times. But, alas! war ' 


does not ask for chaperons, and in such times mending is a 
precarious profession. Poor Rosalie! From riding in automo- 
biles with beautiful young ladies she was reduced to tramping 
the rainy streets in search of occupation that would afford her 
a little money to supplement the frane a day the Government 
allowed her. From guarding her charges from too ardent adii- 
ration she had to work hard to guard herself from the wolf at 
her attic door. One day I climbed six rickety flights of stairs 
to her shelter under the roof. It was hardly bigger than a pack- 
ing-box, but Rosalie received me grandly. On the floor was a 
brazier in which were a few live coals. As there was no chimney 
in the room, she was forced to open the window at frequent in- 
tervals to let out the gas fumes from the burning charcoal. She 
offered to make me tea on this little contrivance, but as I saw 
that the few tea leaves left in her canister were the end of her 
resources, I declined her hospitality. 

There are thousands of Rosalies in Paris to-day : old women 
too feeble, too ignorant, or perhaps too foolishly proud to find 
the relief that would be given them if their wants were known. 

This is what war means to women—the sordid misery of 
hunger and cold. Every day in the streets I saw long lines of 
push-carts, propelled by old men and women and little children. 
advancing step by step toward the coal yards, where tiny bags 
of coal were being freely distributed. In rain and snow these 
people would stand in line, perhaps for hours, only to find some- 
times, after a day of waiting, that the supply of coal had been 
exhausted before their turns had been reached. 

The people of France are essentially a peace-loving, home. 
making race. I have heard them criticised because their lan- 
guage contains no word for home, but what can be more inti- 
mately homelike than foyer, fireside, or chez soi, with one’s 
self? A home is not only a house, it is also the spirit that dwells 
within it. The French home goes on into the third and fourth 
generation, and the spirit of the ancestors seems also to dwell 
within its walls. One great reason why the women are suffering 
so intensely in this war is that in the north their homes are 
being ruined by devastation and throughout France generally 
because their men are being killed. It is impossible for most 
Frenchwomen to earn alone enough to maintain a home. Peace 
and home. These are the dreams of the Frenchwomen to-day. 
I do not mean the exotic creatures one reads of in novels. 
Happily, there are few of them. But this is the dream and long- 
ing of the great mass of Frenchwomen, brave, faithful, home- 
loving beings. 
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GENERAL FOCH, OF FRANCE GENERAL WILSON, OF ENGLAND GENERAL CADORNA, OF ITALY 


NEW INTER-ALLIED WAR COMMITTEE TO DIRECT ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 








C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ZEPPELIN BROUGHT DOWN INTACT BY FRENCH AFTER IT HAD RAIDED LONDON 


This Zeppelin was brought down in a practically uninjured condition at Bourbonne-les-Bains, on the French coast, while it was returning to its base after an attack 
on London. Interesting mechanical secrets were revealed to French mechanicians and aeronauts through this unusual capture 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DONALD THOMPSON FROM CENTRAL NEWS 

BOLSHEVIKI WOMEN WITH GRIEVANCES MAKE DEMANDS ON THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DONALD THOMPSON FROM UNDERWOUD 
A BOLSHEVIKI MEETING ADDRESSED BY LEON TROTSKY 


SCENES IN PETROGRAD DURING RUSSIA’S RECENT TURMOIL 





(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


copagphitoardic : ar ame (Cc) INTERNATIONAL FILM cannon 
CROW’S NEST OV ERLOOKING CAMP LEW IS, BOY SCOUTS HARVESTING A CORN CROP IN POTOMAC PARK, 
AMERICAN LAKE, WASHINGTON WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Perhaps in no other State could a tree of this height be found in im y : F ae P 
Eight thousand bushels of corn are reported to have been raised by Boy Scouts on their farm in 
this park. The crop was sold to good advantage to a single firm, the price paid being somewhat 


so advantageous a position for observation purposes. The crow’s 
nest_is said to be used as an observation post by the artillery- 
men in training at the camp 


in excess of the market rate on account of the excellent quality of the corn 


(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE IC) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
THE SUGAR SHORTAGE—AN INCIDENT IN BOSTON 


PATRIOTIC NEWSBOYS JOIN THE COLORS 
News of the arrival of a truck-load of sugar at a small store in the West End A service flag with 2,520 stars would have been necessary if it had been made 
section of Boston caused a run on the place. ‘* The wagon and its precious cargo,” th. ———, = for - ee, Home Club of N ma Y 4 Pm Instead, 
says an account, ‘* were driven into an alley and the gates locked. The valuable po n dog Aes EE ene ane Wate, We ae Aenea 
: “igi ' ys, present and former members of the club, have enlisted 
packages were handed out to customers by policemen inside the gates ”’ in various branches of the service 








KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE ACORN AND THE OAK 


UT an acorn in two and you will find the entire oak—root, 
stem, and branches. Enter the family and within you will 
find performed all the functions of the community. The 

family is a political, a judicial, an industrial, an educational, 
and a religious organization. It makes laws and enforces them ; 
it arrests, tries, convicts vr acquits, punishes or pardons, law- 
breakers ; it teaches and disciplines youth; it inspires and in- 
structs conscience, reverence, the affections. All the reforms of 
our day—political, judicial, industrial, educational, and religious 
—are attempts, often unconscious, to conform the methods of 
society to those which have long since prevailed in ideal homes 
and to inspire in society that spirit of good will with which 
those homes have been inspired by our mothers. 

The object of government in the family is to prepare the 
children for self-government. Sometimes a father, like Mr. 
Willetts in “ Barnaby Rudge,” attempts to govern autocrati- 
cally his grown-up sons. Such a father never succeeds. Often a 
father attempts to prepare his son for self-government without 
allowing him to learn by his own failures. Such a father rarely 
succeeds. But in all well-ordered families the parents look for- 
ward to the not distant time when the children must go out 
from the home and care for themselves, It is a very foolish bird 
that does not know that the birdling must learn to fly with its 
own wings. 

But until very recently government in the state has made no 
attempt to prepare its citizens for self-government. It has often 
governed them for the benefit of the governed; but never on 
any considerable seale had the attempt been made to prepare 
them for self-government until it was made by our fathers on 
this continent in 1776. 

In place of government of the many ignorant and incompe- 
tent by a few of the best, we are attempting here to secure a 
government in which the best in every man will govern the 
worse in every man. It is true that our fathers builded better 
than they knew, and only a few prophetic souls realized the 
full significance of the experiment. It is true that many do not 
even now recognize the full meaning of that experiment., But 
the people recognize it by their deeds, if not always by their 
philosophies. As soon as an immigrant lands on our shores he 
is left to determine for himself and his family a hundred ques- 
tions which in the Old World were determined for him. After 
six years he is invited to share with the older residents in solv- 
ing the problems and determining the policies of the Nation. 
England governs India and Egypt, and governs both countries 
in the main both justly and wisely. But it was left for Amer- 
ica to institute in the Philippines a government the avowed 
purpose of which, consistently and continuously pursued, has 
been to prepare its people to govern themselves. Our recon- 
struction period illustrates by its follies the same principle. The 
just-emancipated slaves were children. The spirit of the family 
required that they should be treated as children until by wise 
guidance they could be prepared for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of manhood. But the old masters thought the slaves 
never could govern themselves ; the Northern radicals thought 
they could govern themselves without any previous preparation. 
The Nation had to learn by experience. And now the best men 
in the South, co-operating with the best men in the North, have 
established and are developing a system of education which is 
gradually preparing this developing race for that self-govern- 
ment without which there can never be liberty. These illustra- 
tions must here suftice—though the history of the country fur- 
nishes many more—to make clear the truth that the object of 
the new democracy is to introduce into the state the spirit of 
the home ; that the ultimate aim of all just government is to 
create in the governed a capacity for self-government. 

The family has a judicial system. The lawbreaker is brought 
before the court, tried, and, if found guilty, punished, unless he 
is pardoned. But whether he shall be punished or pardoned, 
and, if punished, what the punishment shall be, is determined 
by a consideration of the question what will be best for the 
offender, modified by a further consideration of what will be 
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for the good of the other children—that is, of the community 


to which the offender belongs. If the parent punishes the child 
to gratify his own ill temper, as is sometimes the case, he is 
usually ashamed of himself afterwards, and his neighbors are 
sure to be ashamed of him. 

Very different has been the judicial system of even the most 
highly civilized communities. The avowed motive for punish- 
ment has been the gratification of “ vindictive justice,” a euphe- 
mistic synonym for the spirit of revenge. The avowed object 
of the punishment has been to inspire the “deterrent power of 
fear,” and so prevent the repetition of the crime or its imitation 
by others. And the total effect of the punishment has been to 
make the criminal an outcast no longer in sympathy or fellow- 
ship with the law-abiding and virtuous citizens. In the family 
the punished child is still a child; in the state the punished 
citizen ceases to be a citizen. In the family the spirit of good 
will arrests, tries, and punishes the offender; in the state he 
is arrested, tried, and punished by hate, or, if that be thought 
too strong a word, though there is good judicial authority for 
using it, by the spirit of “ vindictive justice.” * 

The object of the new penology is to transform our criminal 
procedure in the state by conforming it in spirit and in method 
to the criminal procedure in the family. It does not propose, as 
its opponents sometimes imagine, to abolish punishment and 
substitute coddling for penalty. But it does propose to make 
the spirit of good will, not the spirit of hostility, the motive of 
punishment ; the welfare of the offender, not his suffering, the 
object of punishment ; the restoration of the offender to society, 
not his exile, the result of the punishment ; and fitting the pun- 
ishment to the criminal, not fitting it to the crime, the method of 
punishment. An illustration of this revolution is furnished by 
a proposal of prison reformers in New York State. For the 
hideous, unsanitary, crime-begetting barracks which have con- 
stituted our State prison at Sing Sing, they urge the State to 
build a detention prison to which all criminals shall in the first 
instance be sent, where they shall be studied by experts, the 
nature of the crime and the psychological causes which induced 
it investigated, possible remedies considered, and the nature of 
the penalty, in part at least, determined as the result of such 
inquiry. As the object of the new democracy is to conform gov- 
ernment in the state to government in the family, so the object 
of the new penology is to conform punishment in the state, 
both in its spirit and its purpose, to punishment in the family. 

The object of industry in the family is the common wealth 
of the home, and the spirit of industry is that of co-operation. 
The boy works with his father on the farm or in the shop, or 
does the family chores, bringing in the wood or going for the 
mail; the girl works with her mother in the kitchen or helps 
her in the care of the rooms or sits by her side and sews. And 
the products of the farm, the shop, the kitchen, the sewing-room, 
are for the common benefit. Imagine what would be the condi- 
tion of a home in which the spirit and methods were those which 
until very recently prevailed unquestioned in the commercial 
world. 

“ Struggle for existence, survival of the fittest.” No infant 
of any species is so unfit to survive unless cared for by its 
parent as the infant of the human species. The mother hazards 
her own life in order to bring that new life into the world. She 
turns aside from her former activities to give herself almost 
unreservedly to the care of baby. The-noisy sports of the other 
children are hushed that, baby may sleep undisturbed. And the 
father takes long nocturnal walks. with baby to comfort and 
quiet it in pain and sickness. If in the home Darwin’s law, as 
misinterpreted by such philosophers as Nietzsche, were adopted. 
the world would soon be depopulated, for the uncared-for baby 
would depart to a world where that law is not recognized. Take 
another law which half a century ago was an article in the 

 ** T think it highly desirable that criminals should be hated ; that the punishment 
inflicted upon them should be so contrived as to give expresston to that hatred, and 
to justify it, so far as the public provision of means for expressing and y 7 bond 


a natural healthy sentiment can justify and encourage it.”—Sir James Stephen 
** History of Criminal Law,’’ Vol. II, chap. vii, p. 82. 
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creed of all orthodox political economy: “ Hire your labor in 
the cheapest market; sell your labor in the highest market.” 
Imagine a home in which the husband studied how much he 
could get out of his wife and how little he could give her, and 
the wife studied how little she could give her husband and how 
much she could get out of him; in which the children rendered 
their parents the least possible service and demanded the great- 
est possible return, and the parents rendered the least possible 
service to their children and demanded the largest possible 
return ; a home in which if the children did not like their food 
or their clothes they struck, that is, refused to work, and if the 
parents were not satisfied with their children’s work they initi- 
ated a “ lockout,” that is, turned them out of doors to go un- 
sheltered and hungry. Such a home would present in its sordid 
tragedy a picture of the social condition into which that law of 
selfishness has brought civilized society. 

The object of modern industrial reform is to carry into the 
industry of the community the spirit which animates the well- 
ordered home; to make co-operation, not competition, the 
method, and the common wealth, not individual wealth, the 
object of the world’s industry. The methods proposed for this 
end by various industrial reformers vary; but the end is with 
all of them the same. Profit-sharing, that is, dividing on some 
just and equable terms the gains of our great enterprises 
between the owners and the users of the tools of industry; 
collective bargaining, with its motto, “ An injury to one is an 
injury to all, and a benefit to one is a benefit to all ;” govern- 
ment regulation of great combinations for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to serve the common welfare ; Socialism, with its 
proposal to make the state the owner of all the tools of organ- 
ized industry, are all proposals to make our industry analo- 
gous to that of the home—its object the common welfare, its 
method co-operation. 

As political reformers, judicial reformers, and industrial 
reformers all go back to the home for their models, so do the 
educational reformers. 

Such education as the home naturally affords is very directly 
connected with life. Years ago I visited one day the workshop 
of a member of my parish who was a boat-builder. I found his 
young son working at his father’s bench building a toy boat. I 
came home to find my son, not yet in his teens, at my desk in the 
library. “ Hush, father,” he said, as I entered ; “ do not disturb 
me. I am writing my editorial.” Each boy was preparing him- 
self to take up his father’s profession. One eventually carried 
out his purpose ; the other did not. But both were doing their 
work to prepare for what they hoped would be their future life. 

When education was abandoned by the family and taken up 
by the schools, some great advantages were gained. The teaching 
was more expert, more thorough, and included a greater variety 
of topics. But there was some loss. The complaint that it is too 
formal, too academic, too unrelated to life, is not without justi- 
fication. The objectors to Greek and Latin object because 
Greek and Latin will be of no use to the student. They are not 
related to his life. Show the objectors that they can be related 
to life, and the objection vanishes. When Professor Harper 
taught Hebrew, his classes were thronged. The college student 
who wrote to his father, “ They do not teach Latin grammar 
here in order that I may read Horace, they teach ana in 
order that I may learn Latin grammar,” made a perfectly justifi- 
able criticism on the method of the teaching. In order to con- 
nect this academic teaching with life the student in almost all 
professions is given apprentice work when he graduates: the 
(loetor goes into a hospital ; the lawyer becomes a lawyer’s clerk ; 
the engineer puts on his overalls, takes his dinner pail, and joins 
the army of laborers. 

The educational reforms urged upon us to-day have as their 
object, sometimes avowed, sometimes not even fully understood, 
to connect the academic instruction with life, or to modify it 
by making it less academic and more vital—in short, to conform 
it in spirit to that of the home. The extraordinary development 
of vocational and industrial schools in the last quarter century ; 
the substitution of modern for ancient languages in the colleges ; 
the study of cases in the law schools to supplement or take the 
place of law lectures ; the laboratory methods of scientific study 
in our colleges, and even in our high schools ; the combination of 
text-book instruction with practical work in the factory or 
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machine shop ; the growing tendency not to teach the students a 
prescribed philosophy, but to develop in them a power to think 
out their own philosophy ; the Gary schools, in which the prac- 
tical and theoretical are not only taught simultaneously, but in 
connection with each other ; the creation and development of 
normal schools in place of the old-time academies ; the develop- 
ment of athletics and the growing demand for compulsory 
military training, because of the influence which they have on 
physical and moral character ; the tendency in our theological 
schools to give scholastic and abstract theology a second place 
and to add to the curriculum instruction in social science—all 
these have as their common animating purpose preparation for 
life, and in so far conform, not in method but in fundamental 
motive and spirit, to the educational model set by the instrue- 
tion naturally afforded in the home. 

About acentury ago a movement grew to visible proportions— 
what has come to be called in the Roman Catholie Church 
“*modernism,” in the Protestant churches the “* new theology.” 
Its spirit is indicated by the title of a volume by one of 
America’s ablest theological thinkers, Dr. Mark Hopkins— 
“The Law of Love and Love as a Law.” This movement, 
which has always had its prophets in the Christian Church, is 
an unconscious attempt to conform the religion of the Church, 
which has been too scholastic and ecclesiastical, to the religion 
of the home, which has been human and domestic. 

We need not follow the antiquarians back into the era of the 
cave dwellers in our search for the origin of religion. Religion 
is reborn in the birth of every babe. He needs no teacher to 
tell him that he is dependent on his mother for his food, and a 
widening sense of his helpless dependence on her grows with his 
widening experience. Her service to him awakens his gratitude, 
her brooding love for him inspires in him an answering love. 
If she is a wise as well as an affectionate mother, he early recog- 
nizes her authority and learns that prompt obedience is one 
secret of happiness. If she loves and honors her husband, her 
child’s love and honor follow hers to the strong stranger. If 
she has piety as well as human affection, he dimly perceives in 
her prayers at his bedside an experience which he presently 
wishes he might share. Thus there grows up in him a spirit of 
dependence, gratitude, love, reverence, obedience, faith—and 
this spirit is religion. It antedates all theology, precedes thought, 
transcends definition. The spirit of faith, hope, and love toward 
father and mother is the child’s religion. The conception of 
God and his duties toward God comes later. 

The movement in the modern Church which is substituting 
the religion of an inward life for the religion of an external law, 
and the religion of love for the religion of fear, is a movement 
born and nurtured in the family. For a religion of theology 
and ritual imposed by a priesthood upon the Church we are 
substituting a religion of loyalty and love inspired by the 
mother and the father in the home. 

Thus, as historically the home is the first of all social organiza- 
tions, so it is the seed out of which all other organizations grow, 
and furnishes the ideal to which all other organizations must 
eventually conform. The child learns government, justice, in- 
dustry, education, and the religion of love in the home, and then 
goes out inspired with the desire to promote the home spirit in 
the state, the courts, the industries, the schools, the churches. 
And when ambition, anger, greed, intellectual pride, religious 
formalism, thwart his endeavors and impair his work, it is to 
the home he returns both to relearn his ideals and to reinspire 
himself with courage to realize them. 

There .is a feminism which slights marriage, encourages 
divorce, discourages childbirth, gives over the children to nurs- 
ery maids, and abandons the home for the hotel and the board- 
ing-house, under the dangerous delusion that thus women will 
be free to reform the state, the prisons, the industries, the 
schools, the churches. This feminism is fatal to all reform. 
There is also a feminism which seeks for women a better edu- 
cation and the full liberty of a larger life that they may carry 
out into government, the prisons, the industries, the schools, the 
churches, that liberty, justice, fair dealing, learning applied to 
life, and the reverence of love which in the past have been nur- 
tured in the home, woman’s peculiar kingdom. That feminism 
has in it the promise of all ethical and spiritual progress. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
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New Books for 
Select your Christmas 








ALL IN IT 
By Major lan Hay Beith 


The exploits of “K1” at Ypres and the Somme described with all the 
vividness, humor, and human interest that made “The First Hundred Thousand”’ the 
« greatest book of the war.” “ More than any other writer of the war, Ian Hay shows us 


the human and the personal side of it.’"—New York Globe. 


AT THE FRONT IN A FLIVVER 


Au American Boy's Story of Ambulance Driving 
in France 
By William Yorke Stevenson 
“It would be hard to find a more engaging book in all 
the stream of war literature.”— New York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


CRUMPS 


The Plain Tale of « Canadian Who Went 
By Louis Keene 


Describes with breezy freshness the training and fight- 
ing of the Canadian army and the light-hearted courage 
with which they have mocked death on the Ypres salient. 
Profusely illustrated from sketches by the author 
$1.25 net 


THE NEXT OF KIN 


Those Who Wait and Wonder 
By Nellie L. McClung 


Stories of the folks back home and of how in Canada 
they are doing their bit for the boys overseas. 
Tilustrated. $¥1.25 net 


TRENCH FIGHTING 
By Captain F. Haws Elliott 


A comprehensive study of the new methods of warfare 
based on thirty months’ experience as instructor in a 
Canadian division and at the Front. “I earnestly 
recommend this book to all officers for study and use.” 
—E. Leroy Sweetser, Brigadier-General National Army, 
U.S. $1.50 net. 





$1.50 net 


AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN 
IN TURKEY 
By Clarence D. Ussher and Grace H. Knapp 


A stirring record of adventure by two Americans who 
were caught in Turkey by the outbreak of the war. 
Illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY 
Edited by George Herbert Clarke 


“ The best book of war poems so far published.”— Bos- 
ton Transcript. Among the authors represented are 
Kipling, Henry van Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Rupert Brooke, 
Robert Bridges, ete. $1.25 net. 


WILLIAM THE SECOND 
By S. C. Hammer 


A character study of the Kaiser based on his own 
speeches and on those of other German authorities, as 
well as upon the history of his reign. $1.50 net. 


THE MAN IN THE RANKS 
By John Gallishaw and Sergeant William Lynch 


“Contains more horse sense and useful information for 
the new recruit than is contained in any academic 
bookshelf of whatever length. One author served at the 
front, the other has had practice in drilling raw mate- 
rial. Between them they answer fully the countless ques- 
tions that the civilian entering upon new duties must 


ask himself.”>—V. V. Sun. $1.00 net. Leather, $2.00 net. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 


By W. MacNeile Dixon 


“The author has with remarkable brevity and _brill- 
iancy told the real story of the British navy in the recent 
war. It thrills the reader and it is as authentic as it is 
inspiring.” — Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent 
FREE on request 


“Mr. Dixon’s little book presents a proud record and 
the story of the great battles is told with thrilling 
effect.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


With Maps. 15 cents net 


Houghton Mifflin Company, - 4 Park Street, Boston 
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Gifts from these pages 





HONEST ABE 
By Alonzo Rothschild 


A companion volume to the same author’s “ Lincoln, Master of Men,” 


called by Robert Lincoln the best book about his father he had ever read. 
again for the public in these pages.”’— Boston Transcript. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CORWIN 
By John Muir 
Edited by William Frederic Badé 


This account of Mr. Muir’s travels with the Corwin ex- 
pedition in 1881, in search of the lost Arctic explorer 
De Long, is full of keen observations and delightful 


descriptions. It will rank as one of John Muir’s best 
books. Jllustrated. $2.75 net. 


UNCOLLECTED LETTERS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Now first brought together by Gilbert A. Tracy 
With an introduction by IDA M. TARBELL. One of 
the most interesting and historically valuable contribu- 
tions to Lincolniana of recent years is this collection of 
about three hundred letters, only a few of which have 
ever before been published. With photogravure frontis- 
piece. $2.50 net. 


YOUR NATIONAL PARKS 
By Enos A. Mills 


“ Will give the average reader information which will 
be a revelation to him; and if it moves him to visit any 
of the parks to see them for himself, it will also serve 
him as an authoritative guide book.”—NV. Y. Tribune. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net 


THE ANSWERING VOICE 


One Hundred Love Lyrics by Women 
Selected by Sara Teasdale 


“We feel a personal debt of gratitude to Miss Teasdale 
for having given us a volume containing at once so much 
beauty.”— Town and Country. “In this volume is 
beauty’s gift of beauty lyrically uttered in golden 
cadence.” —Boston Transcript. $1.25 net. 





‘ Lincoln lives 


IMustrated. $2.00 net 


DAYS OUT 
By Elisabeth Woodbridge 


A new and delightful collection of essays and sketches, 
showing that the author of “The Jonathan Papers” can 
write as charmingly of indoor topics and characteristics 
as she does of nature and the fun of the out-of-doors. 


$1.25 net 


THE LIFE OF JOHN FISKE 
By John Spencer Clark 


“Will be weleomed by the many, many thousands of 
readers for whom Fiske’s books have illuminated the 
history of their country. . . . It isa charming and a lov- 
able personality that is revealed, intimately and with very 
great detail.” — Bookman. 2 vols. Illustrated. $7.50 net. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH 
THOREAU 
By Herbert W. Gleason 


“A volume the lover of handsomely made books will 
like to add to his collection is this, made up of passages 
from Thoreau’s descriptions of Nature’s work in New 
England through the round of the seasons, and profusely 
illustrated from Mr. Gleason’s own photographs.”— 


Detroit Free Press. $8.00 net. 


TO MOTHER 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MOTHER VERSE 
With an introduction by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


An unusual and appealing collection of poems inspired by 
mothers and motherhood. Decorated and boxed. $1.00 net: 


THE UNDERGRADUATE AND HIS COLLEGE 


By Frederick P. Keppel 


A book of interest to the professional educator as well as the boy or his parent who is anxiously considering whether 


or not the college course is worth while, or what college is best adapted to the character and ambitions of the boy in 


question. 
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$1.60 net 


Circulars describing our Children’s 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of November 21, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tur Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of. the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I.—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The President on Pan-Ger- 
many; “ United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall.” 
Reference : Page 447 ; editorial, pages 452, 
53. 
Questions : 

1. What, as recorded in The Outlook, 
did the President say on November 12 
about Pan-Germany? About the pacifists ? 
2. Do you see several reasons why the 
peace the pacifists propose would be more 
terrible than the present war? 3. Give a 
summary of Prussian political philosophy. 
What lies at the center of it? 4. Do you 
think the world can take another step for- 
ward until the German sword and the Ger- 
man system are destroyed? 5. How does 
The Outlook in the editorial on “ United 
We Stand, Divided We Fall” explain Ger- 
many’s military suecess in this war? Dis- 
cuss at length. 6. What points has The 
Outlook made (pages 452, 453) in reaching 
its conclusion found in the last sentence of 
this editorial? 7. Every American would 
do well to read the following books (all in- 
expensive) : “ The Menace of Peace,’ by G. 
D. Herron (Mitchell Kennerley) ; “ Head- 
quarters Nights,” by Vernon Kellogg 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) ; “ The Basis of 
Durable Peace,” by Cosmos (Scribners) ; 
“The World Peril” (Princeton University 
Press) ; “ Alsace-Lorraine under German 
Rule,” by C. D. Hazen (Henry Holt). 

B. Topie: The Lansing-Ishii Agreement ; 
China, Japan, and America. 

Reference; Page 450. 

Questions : 

1. Make this topic the basis of a study of 
Japanese-American relations. 2. Restate 
what The Outlook has said concerning the 
comment from China and Japan as to this 
agreement. 3. The Outlook says, “ The 
Lansing-Ishii agreement is significant in 
four respects.’”” Name them and discuss 
why joe is significant. 4. Do you see in 


this agreement any source of ~~ * to 


the friendly relations between . apan, 
China, and America? Discuss. 5. Tell 
what you think of those Americans who 
refuse to give credence to the pledges of the 
Japanese Government regarding China’s 
independence. 6. How do you explain the 
Japanese-American estrangement of recent 
years? Do you consider it a tragedy in 
uistory ? 7. How much do you know about 
religion and education in Japan ? 8. How 
much about Japanese foreign relations 
from 1867 to 1917? 9. In what respects 
has the West influenced Japan? 10. What 
do you think of the character of the 
Japanese race? Reasons. 11. Discuss 
nationalism in Japan. 12. Very valuable 
material on Japan is found in “Japan in 
World Polities,’ by K. K. Kawakami 


(Maemillan) ; “ The Evolution of Japan,” 
by J. H. Longford (Cambridge University 
Press) ; “Japan to America,” edited by 
N. Masaoka (Putnams) ; “ Nationalism,” 
by R. Tagore (Macmillan). 
II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: All of the topics on Russia. 
Reference: Pages, 448, 450; editorial, 
pages 453, 454; pages 455-457, 458- 
461. 
Questions : 

1. What points has The Outlook brought 
out about Russia on page 448? 2. What 
has The Outlook said on page 450 toward 
proving its statement: “No woman of 
modern times has had a more dramatic 


career than Madame Breshkovsky”? 3.' 


What facts about Germany do you find in 
The Outlook’s editorial on “ Russia’? 4. 
What is the proposal made by The Outlook 
in April and urged again in this editorial 
on “ Russia”? What is your opinion of 
this matter? 5. How does Mr. Kennan 
show that “ the great and almost fatal mis- 
take ”’ of certain leaders last spring in Rus- 
sia was their “compromising with Social- 
ism ’’? 6. From Mr. Kennan’s article (page 
455), what do you gather by way of opmion 
of the Russian people as a whole? 7. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Grow (pages 456, 457), from 
what is Russia suffering and what does the 
Russian believe liberty and democracy to 
be? 8. State and discuss Dr. Grow’s cure 
for Russia’s illness. 9. Tell the story of 
Madame Breshkovsky as related by Mr. 
Ellis (pages 458-461), and give a charac- 
terization of her in your own words. 10. 
What different points do you find in 
Madame Breshkovsky’s message to Amer- 
ica? 11. How do you account for the 
zreatness of this remarkable woman? 12. 
By way of summary give reasons why The 
Outlook devotes so much space to Russia. 
III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Woman Suffrage. 
Reference: Pages 457, 458; editorial, 
pages 454, 455, 
Questions : 

1. What has Mr. Murdock said in his 
protest on The Outlook’s change of attitude 
toward woman suffrage? 2. Tell what you 
think of Mr. Murdock’s statements. 3. 
Now read what Dr. Abbott says in his edi- 
torial “To the New Women Voters,” 
and what The Outlook said on “ Woman 
Suffrage” in its issue of November 14, 
1917. Tell your opinion of the reasoning 
of Dr. Abbott oul The Outlook as com- 
pared with that of Mr. Murdock. 

IV—-PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. It matters infinitely which side shall 
win in this war. 2. Russia is indispensable 
to modern democracy. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for November 21, 1917. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words.) 

Sovereign nation, status, dissension, 
chaos, proletariat, liberty, license. 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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‘* Books, like friends, 
should be few and well 
chosen—like true friends, 
they will never fail us.’’ 


—Anon. 


OOKCASES, like 


Macey sectional book- 


cases, will be the best of friends 
to your books. Such excellent 
construction and beautiful finishes 
would be impossible were it not 
for our many years of patient 
study of bookcase problems and 
bookcase requirements. 


There is a Macey dealer near you 
who will gladly show you the Macey 
sectional bookcases and go into details 
regarding their superior construction. 
He will also tell you why he can offer 
them at such reasonable prices. 


Now is the time to get Macey sectional 
bookcases to guard your books from 
dirt and dust. Better place your order 
at once and have it delivered at your 
home for Christmas. 


“One Hundred Quotations 
About Books” 


The wise men of all ages have said many 
interesting things about books. In a booklet 
entitled, “One Hundred Quotations About 
Books,” we have compiled and published 
these quotations. They are interesting and in- 
structive. This booklet and our small miniature 
catalog of Macey sectional bookcases, will be 
mailed free to anyone who asks for them. A 
postal card will bring the booklets. 


THE Macey COMPANY 
1520-1540 Division Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Baas © mumensar SORA anil 
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Why England Uses Sanatogen 
so L.xtenstvely 


ADY Mackworth quotes a former 
cabinet minister as remarking that 
Sanatogen is “a national necessity 

to preserve good nerves.” For eighteen 
years previous to the war Sanatogen had 
been building up its remarkable prestige 
among the English people. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Arnold Bennett, Hall Caine— 
many indeed are the leaders of British 
thought who have long been publicly 
endorsing it. 


Today, therefore, when national good 
health has become a necessity, when the 
sick list must be kept low and the conva- 
lescent made well in the least possible 
time, England knows she can place utmost 


reliance upon its wonderful tonic and upbuilding 
qualities in any emergency. 


This is why such vast quantities of Sanatogen 
are used by the British in the convalescent hospi- 
tals at home, in the base hospitals, in the trenches, 
—in fact, wherever the burdens and _ horrors 


of war make it necessary to preserve and restore 
steady nerves and build up weakened bodies. 


Sanatogen Long Made in America 


In this country, too, Sanatogen has the highest 
standing. It is endorsed not only by many promi- 
nent men—such as Colonel Henry Watterson and 
John Burroughs—but by thousands of physicians. 
The Sanatogen sold here is made in an American 
factory by an American Company. 


Civilian and soldier alike find benefit in San- 
atogen. It strengthens and sustains, it promotes 
fitness and recuperates after fatigue. The delicate 
child, the anzemic young girl, the nursing mother, 
the run-down business man—a// find help in 
Sanatogen. 

A trial will convince you—do you not owe it to 
your health to give Sanatogen this trial to-day ? 

* * * 


“The Art of Living,” a charming booklet by 
Richard LeGallienne, touching on Sanatogen’s 
kindly help and giving other aids in the quest of 
contentment and better health, sent free on re- 
quest. Address The Bauer Chemical Co., Inc., 
24B Irving Place, New York City. 


Good druggists everywhere sell Sanatogen—no increase in prices—in 3 sizes, $1, $1.90, and $3.60 
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BOOKS ARE BEST 


BY 


“What kind of Christmas gifts have 
meant the most to you?” Well, what would 
you answer if suddenly confronted with this 
direct question? 1, on the spur of the mo- 
ment answered, “ Books.” This morning, 
on thinking it over, I still say, books. Yes, 
books are the best. And why? I have been 
asking myself that question too, and I have 
come to the conclusion that there are many 
reasons—indeed, as many as seven. 

First of all, from the sheer practical 
standpoint, books make safe, compact, 
and handy parcels for sending. Compare 
them, for instance, with clumsy cushions, 
with fragile cut glass, with flowers that are 
prone to wilt, or with sweets that are likely 
to grow stale. A book done up in the very 
simplest, most straightforward way will 
make a joyous package. As for one done 
up in Futurist style—with weird colored 
wrapping papers and strange, nay, out- 
landish twine or cordings, perhaps plas- 
tered all over with ridiculous posters or 
mottoes—who on receiving such could re- 
sist one of the thrills that go from tip to toe? 

Then, secondly, a book is bound to be 
decorative. This is true whether it be in a 
special so-called gift edition or merely in a 
good, wholesome every-day binding of cloth 
or leather. If you are a householder, you 
will be certain to appreciate this quality, 
and even if you live in an apartment or in 
rooms you will have chances to enjoy this 
decorative pleasantness. In a small suite, 
indeed, or in a single room you will have 
an even greater opportunity to become truly 
intimate with your books. As a matter of 
fact, it is ten chances to one that you will 
get more keen, intensive enjoyment out of 
your few than the mere millionaire in his 
mansion does out of his vast, separately 
housed collection. 

Now, my third reason is in the nature of 
a corollary to my second. It is just the 
negative quality a book has of not being 
too insistent in this its decorative charac- 
ter. Really a rare quality this—almost 
uncanny, is it not, in a piece of matter? 
Neatly set in its place on the shelf, how 
unobtrusive your book is! Yet it is always 
ready ; faithfully it stands at attention. It 
will answer to your slightest hint of need. 
Are there many objects of which you can 
say this’ How is it with the sofa cushions? 
how with cretonnes? how with golden 
or silver knickknacks ? how even with pic- 
tures? The gold object of art—and how 
many times is it clearly of gilt ?—will run the 
risk of palling. As for the silvern—what 
was it Ghieasene made Bassanio say of 
that casket in the play? At any rate, even 
paintings may bore one at times, and the 
fact is that all possessions are prone in cer- 
tain moods to turn to lead—to seem wholly 
dry, stale, and unprofitable. But those are: 
just the humors when your book comes to 
the rescue. You pull it down aimlessly. 
You turn a page or two, still listlessly. A 
sentence catches your eye. Another and 
another. You get interested. You read on 
and on. Presto! the world becomes a new 
lace. You yourself become a new being. 
Ihe very atmosphere has changed color. 
Thanks, a hundred thanks again, to the 
kind friend who sent so magic a talisman. 

And now in my fourthly I am going to 
drop to an almost mercenary level. pe 
going to remind you that books—real 
woks, of course, I mean, not mere best 
sellers—have permanent and ever-enhanc- 


ESTHER MATSON 


ing value. Like wine, they grow richer 
with the years. 

Which brings me to an interesting point 
enough. For Soaks do not only have last- 
ing intrinsic value ; they have as well the 
value of association of a unique sort. Let 
us suppose that you have been egotistic 
enough to mark your books as you have 
read them. Now as you turn back to old 
ones you will find that these markings will 
be like so many milestones by which you 
may note your growth in literary — 
tion and in general understanding or 
perceptiveness. You will now observe 
with utter indifference some passage that 
stood out a favorite of ten years ago, and you 
will marvel why certain passages to whose 
beauties you have at last grown should 
have then gone unnoticed and unmarked. 

Has it ever occurred to you that nothing 
else in the way of a gift reveals personality 
as does a book? It is almost impossible to 
choose a book and yet be utterly imper- 
sonal about it. Unconsciously the character- 
istics of an individual will come out in the 
making of his choice. If there is any truth 
in the old adage, “Tell me what you eat 
and I will tell you what you are,” there is 
surely truth in its paraphrase, “ Tell me 
what books you pick out and I will tell you 
what you are.” 

But here there isa kind of double action. 
For the giver of a book does not merely 
reveal his own personality. He also sug- 
gests yours. In selecting what he thinks 
will please you he indicates his conception 
of your individuality. He takes account of 
the likes and dislikes, of the fondnesses and 
the passions, which are the outer fringes of 
your self. And here, by the by, comes in 
the chance to pay you the subtlest kind of 
compliment. You cannot help but be grati- 
fied thus to have a mirror held up before 
you in such flattering wise. Perhaps the 
gift is a rattling good yarn. The implica- 
tion is that you have a normal, common- 
sensical appetite. Perhaps it is a book of 
travels. That intimates a knowledge of one 
of your tastes. Possibly it is a philosophic 
tome. Now philosophy happens to be one 
of the predilections you pride yourself on. 
Or again the gift may prove to be a volume 
of essays, or else a bit of verse. In either 
case there will be a pretty suggestion of be- 
lief that it will find in you a responsive vein. 

Here followeth a sixth excellency of the 
book as gift: in addition to its revelation of 
mutual personalities it has, we must re- 
member, a rare and unique power. It has 
power to put you in touch with the greatest 
minds of any age orany country. It can even 
bring it about that these minds in their very 
best of moods shall become your companions. 

We know how pleasant it is m some 
strange city to meet some friend of a friend. 
Now it seems to me that to receive the gift 
of a book is a little like this. It comes from 
the giver like a letter of introduction, to the 
end of mutual friendship—as who should 
say: “I have found this author’s mind enter- 
taining, or gracious, or large and ennobling ; 
I wish you too to enjoy this same entertain- 
ment, to know this grace, or this greatness 
and inspiration.” 

I come now to that word of Thoreau’s 
about books. “ A written word,” wrote he, 
“is the choicest of relics. It is something 
at once more intimate with us and more 
universal than any other work of art. It is 
the work of art nearest to life itself.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 


Heart of O Sono San (The). By Elizabeth 
Cooper. Illustrated. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.75. 

These pages have poignant appeal. They 
set forth the story of a Japanese girl. In 
so doing they depict the conditions of all 
women in Japan. If the illustrations do not 
always illustrate the accompanying text, 
they are in themselves exquisite. The book 
is worth owning. a 
Human Tragedy (The). By Anatole France. 

A Translation by Alfred Allinson. The John 
Lane Company, New York. $3. 

This well-translated fanciful tale, superbly 
illustrated, shows Anatole France in a 
characteristic mood. 

Marmaduke. By Flora Annie Steel. The Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.40. 

Mrs. Steel is best known by her novels 
about life in India. Here she unfolds a 
romance of a generation ago in Scotland 
and of fighting in the Crimean War. The 
action is rapid and exciting, and the tale 
ends happily. 

Our Square and the People in It. By Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams. Illustrated. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 

It requires a peculiar type of ability to 
write a good short story, which is made 
evident to the average reader by the great 
number of short stories which are not good 
that are published in magazines. The short 
story gives no room fora variety of incidents, 
and therefore little sey for the de- 
velopment of a complex character, and all 
characters are in reality complex. Mr. 
Adams meets this difficulty partly by giv- 
ing a geographical connection to his short 
stories, the various dramas being enacted 
on the same stage—a deserted square in 
the great city, surrounded by slum popula- 
tions. But this also requires a peculiar 
ability, and that ability he has shown by so 
connecting his incidents and his various 
personages with them that their characters 
are clearly drawn, although in outline, and 
are self-consistent in the various incidents 
in which they appear. The stories are lu- 
minous with a delicate humor and wholly 
free from the vulgarity which sometimes 
characterizes stories in or about the slums. 
Sheaf of Bluebells (A). By Baroness Orezy. 

4 George H. Doran Company, New York. 
200. 

A romance of the war between Bona- 
partists and Royalists in France. 
To-Morrow Morning: A Chronicle of the 

New Eve and the Same Old Adam. 
By Edith Barnard Delano. Illustrated. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.35. 

A domestic comedy written with charm 
and humor. 

World and Thomas Kelly (The). By Arthur 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The story of a very ordinary young 

American and of his ambitions and social 

aspirations in Harvard and among the yel- 

low rich. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

All Around the Sun-Dial. By Caroline Hof- 
man. Pictures by Rachael Robinson Elmer. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

Beyond the Mountain. By Aunt Sadie Sarah 
Stokes Halkett). Tilustrated by Katharine Pyle. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Castaway Island. By Perry Newberry. Ilus- 
trated by F. A. Anderson, The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. $1.75. 

A Robinson Crusoe story with “ modern 
improvements.” The hero and a friend are 
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New Scribner Publications 





Adventures and Letters of 
Richard Harding Davis 
Edited by His Brother, CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


No man of his generation probably read into life or took from 
it so much of romance and adventure as did Richard Harding 
Davis. The dare-devil reporter of Philadelphia and New 
York—the creator of “Gallegher”—never grew up. These 
letters enable the public to share with Mr. Davis’ friends the 
pleasure of a closer acquaintance with this remarkable man. 
Beginning with his boyhood, the letters tell of his experiences 
as acub reporter, as an editor, as a war correspondent and 
traveler in all parts of the world, of his theatrical activity ; 
while into his descriptions of those thousands of “ waiters, 
generals, actors, and princes,” than whom no one knew more 
than Davis, is breathed the very breath of life. 


Profusely illustrated from portraits, photographs, and snap- 
shots gathered in all parts of the world. $2.50 net 





The Origin and Evolution of Life 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
Author of “ Men of the Old Stone Age” 


From the latest discoveries Professor Osborn pictures the 
lifeless earth and presents a new conception of the origin and 
early evolution of living forms in terms of energy. The won- 
derful and beautiful succession of life from its dawn to the time 
of the appearance of man is richly illustrated and philosophi- 
cally interpreted. Llilustrated. $3.00 net 


Voyages onthe Yukon andits Tributaries 
By HUDSON STUCK, Archdeacon of the Yukon 


The author, who wrote so successfully of Alaska in winter in 
“Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled,” describes in this new 
volume Alaska in summer. In the first half of the volume he 
presents the splendid panorama that unfolds before the summer 
tourist down the Yukon from its head to its mouth; in the 
second, pursuing the narrative plan of his former book, he 

describes the great Alaskan tributaries of 





On the Right of the 
British Line 


By Captain GILBERT NOBBS, 
Late L. R. B. 

“ His picture of life in the trenches is 
vivid and thrilling. One feels that it is 
authentic. Those who have read Empey 
should read Nobbs. Each supplements the 
other.”—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

Henry van Dyke says: “It seems to 
me one of the very best, most truthful, 
and most moving books on the war that 
I have ever read.” $1.25 xez 


Poems by Alan Seeger 


“ There are verses here to which youth 
will turn with kindling eyes and respond- 
ing heart-throb when once again the na- 
tions shall stand face to face with war for 
what they deem the highest and truest 
and best.°-—NVew York Tribune. 

Seventh printing. Cloth, $1.25 net. Bound 
in blue flexible leather, $2.00 net 





Fighting for 
Peace 


By 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


Minister to Holland for the First 
Three Years of the War 


A vivid view of the origin, 
conditions, and right conclusion 
of the war from the standpoint 
of one who was very close to it 
and who had intimate personal 
experiences which illuminate the 
subject with the light of reality. 

$1.25 net 


the Yukon upon the basis of voyages 
made in following his missionary work in 
his launch, 7he Pelican. 

With maps and illustrations. $4.00 net 


e 
A Revolutionary 
Pilgrimage 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO 
Visiting battle-fields and historic sites, 
Mr. Peixotto takes his readers, step by 
step, to all the important localities con- 
nected with the American Revolution. 
The book is profuse with pictures of 
landmarks, ruins, forts, and the country 
in which the campaigns were fought. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net 


On the Headwaters of 


Peace River 
By PAUL HAWORTH 
With a single guide, Mr. Haworth 
started by canoe from Hansard, on the 
upper Fraser River, ascending to the 
great British Columbia divide, from 








Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger 


Uniform with “Poems by Alan Seeger.” With photogravure 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.25 net. Bound in blue 
flexible leather, $2.00 net 


whence he portaged to the Crooked 
This, as well as the Parsnip, the Findlay, and the 
Quadacha—all tributaries of the Peace—he explored, finall 
turning into the Peace, which he ascended as far as the woe | 
some fifty miles northwest of Lesser Slave Lake. His descrip- 
tions of the country, of the animal life, and of his camp life form 
a wonderfully fascinating narrative. $4.00 net 


River. 








FICTION 








In Happy Valley 
By JOHN FOXx, Jr. 

Mr. Fox here makes notable additions to those Kentucky 
mountaineers which his “ Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and 
“ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” have endeared to so 
many thousands. The characters are revealed in all their 
rough and simple charm in such a way as to give a view of an 
entire mountain community. Lllustrated. $1.35 net 


My Story : Being the Memoirs of Benedict Arnold 
By FREDERIC J. STIMSON 


“He has written in the form of Arnold’s memoirs a romance 
of the Revolution which as sheer romance is of fascinating 
interest, and which as history is probably more informing and 
accurate than nine-tenths of the actual history books on the 
subject. . . . The volume is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to American Revolutionary literature that have appeared 
in this generation.”"—Mew York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 net 





Beyond 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“* Beyond’ is a study of two good sports, father and daugh- 
ter, who love intensely, suffer greatly, and bear their loss with 
fine fortitude. The story is a tragedy of sex, two tragedies 
indeed, cruelly moving and relentless, touched with somewhat 
the same color that makes ‘The Dark Flower’ so somberly 
glowing.” —Dza/. $1.50 xed. 


The World and Thomas Kelly 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


The life of the very rich—their virtues as well as their vices 
as exhibited in New York and Newport—is fearlessly bared in 
the house parties, dinners, yacht cruises, and intrigues which 
are links in the chain of the story—that of Tom Kelly, a young 
man of plain people who is caught up in the rapid current of 
society life and finally, barely escaping moral destruction, 
emerges with a true sense of the real values in life. $1.50 wez 
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‘The most important book of the year”’ 


VISCOUNT MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


By Viscount Morley, O.M. 
A veritable revelation of the inner literary and political history of Eng- 
land, taking the reader behind the scenes of the public life of the last 
forty years. It positively teems with allusions to men and matters of 


enthralling interest. /z 2 vols. 


THE ARTHUR RACKHAM 


KING ARTHUR 


Illustrated in colors by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Arthur Rackham is one 
of the foremost illustrators of the 
world: it would be hard to find more 
beautiful examples of his work than 
those contained in this book. $2.50 
Fine limited edition, $15.00 


Upton Sinclair’s New Novel 


KING COAL 


“ Nothing so brilliant and thrilling in 
many a day.” —Chicago News. $1.50 


CHRISTINE 

MRS. CHOLMONDELEY’S -sre- 
markable book. ‘“‘ No novelist has ever 
created a more delightful character 
than this girl.” Zenith Edition. $1.25 


$7.50 


THE WILLY POGANY 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The beautiful color illustrations which 
WILLY POGANY has made for 
Swift’s masterpiece make this volume 
one of the really impressive gift-books 
of the season. $2.00 


Hamlin Garland’s New Book 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE 
BORDER 


‘An admirable book, told with more 
genius than America has yet been 
able to muster.”— New Republic. 
Illustrated. $1.60 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
By WINIFRED BUCK. A fine, high- 
minded book addressed to the modern 
girl and giving information she is sure 
to want and ought to have. $1.00 


H. G. Wells’s New Novel 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mr. Britling’’ 


“ As brilliant a piece of writing as Mr. Wells has ever offered the public ; 
it is entertaining from beginning to end and very true to life.” —V. Y. Sun. 


THE GIRL PATRIOT SERIES 
By A. A. & E. B. KNIPE. 

A MAID OF OLD 

MANHATTAN 


The Knipes’ new book for girls. 


Other volumes in the series 


POLLY TROTTER | A MAID 
PATRIOT OF ’76 


“In the whole country there are no 
better writers for juveniles than the 
Knipes.” Each, illustrated, $1.25 


INSIDE THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

By RHETA CHILDE DORR. A 
vivid first-hand account of the great 
revolution. Ready in Dec. 


$1.50 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL 

By WALTER RAUSCHEN BUSCH. 
Takes up the old doctrines of the 
Christian faith and shows how they 
can be re-interpreted from the modern 
social viewpoint. $1.50 


IMMORTALITY 

Edited by CANON STREETER and 
written by A. CLUTTON BROCK, 
B. H. STREETER, DR. J. HAT- 
FIELD, C. W. EMMETT and E. W. 
BARNES. An essay in discovery, co- 
ordinating scientific, psychical and 
biblical research. $2.50 


James Ford Rhodes’s New Book 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


A one-volume authoritative history. $2.50 


Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


THE DWELLING PLACE OF LIGHT 


“One of the most absorbing and fascinating romances and one of the 
most finished masterpieces of serious literary art which have appeared in 
this year or in this century.”"—.V. Y. Tribune. $1.60 
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The New Books (Continued) 
shipwrecked on one of the ge 9 
Islands, which have even better pickings 
for castaways than De Foe’s island “at 
the mouth of the great river Oronooque.” 
Brimful of exciting adventure. 

Book of Seven Wishes (The). Written and Il- 
lustrated by Gertrude Alice Kay. Moffat, Yard 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 

Indian folk tales for children. 

Boy Who Went to the East (The), and 
Other Indian Fairy Tales. By Ethel C. 
Brill. Illustrated by Hugh Spencer. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Boy With the U. S. Weather Men (The). 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Illustrated. The 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 
$1.35. 

Camp Fire Girls and Mt. Greylock. By 
Isabel Hornibrook. Illustrated by John Goss. 
The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.35. 

Famous Discoverers and Explorers of 
America. By Charles H. L. Johnston. Ilus- 
trated. The Page Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Intended primarily for boys, these narra- 
tives of Pizarro, Columbus, Leif Ericson, 
Balboa, Cortez, and other famous world 
adventurers have story-telling vigor, excite- 
ment, and romance. Others than boys like 
these qualities, and will read the true tales 
with avidity. 

Funnyfeathers (The). By Lansing Campbell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Happifats and the Grouch (The). Story and 
Pictures by Kate Jordan. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2. 

If § Could Fly. Stories in Free Verse for Chil- 
dren. By Rose Strong Hubbell. Illustrated by 
Harold Gaze. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

In Picture Land. Children’s Favorite Master- 

ieces with Little Stories in Verse. By Florence 
V. Switton. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.00. 

Kitten in the Crater (The). By Thomas Tip- 
lady. Charles H. Kelly, London. 

Life of Robert E. Lee (The). For Boys and 
Girls. By J. G. de Roulhaec Hamilton and 
Mary hompson Hamilton. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 

Plays, Pantomimes, and Tableaux. For 
Children. By Nora Archibald Smith. Moffat, 
Yard & Co,, New York. $1. 

Polly and the Princess. By Emma C. Dowd. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.35. 

A new Polly story for girls. 

Pollyanna Annual: The Yearly Glad 
Book. Edited by Florence Orville. Che Page 
Company, Boston. $1.50. 

For little children, who will rejoice in the 
scores of stories and of jolly pictures. 

Red Indian Fairy Book (The). By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Houghton Mifflin Company, 

ton. $2. 

Romance of King Arthur and His 
Knights of the Round Table (The). 
Abridged from. Malory’s ** Morte d’Arthur.”’ 
By Alfred W. Pollard. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

Ross Grant on the Trail. By John Garland. 
Illustrated by R. L. Boyer. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.35, 

A lively and exciting story of moun- 
tain adventure and experience which will 
please many boys. 

Safety Curtain and Other Stories (The). 
By Ethel M. Dell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 

Surprise House. By Abbie Farwell Brown. II- 
lustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1. 

A clever little story for children. 

Topaz Story Book (The). Stories and Legends 
of Autumn, Hallowe’en, and Thanksgiving. 
Compiled by Ada M. Skinner and Eleanor L. 
Skinner. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50, 

Young Farmer at College (The). By W. A. 
Freehoff. Illustrated by R. L. Boyer. The 
ye Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.25. 

A boy who is both good at work and a 
lover of fun wins a prize and thus gets to 
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New Scribner Publications 





The Life and Art of William Merritt 


hase 
By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 
With letters, personal reminiscences, and illustrative material 
Introduction by ALICE GERSON CHASE 


The entire career of this intrinsically American painter is 
here covered. Beginning with his early impulse to draw, or, as 
he used to express it, “to make pictures for books,” it tells of 
his brief, unhappy apprenticeship at Annapolis, his failure to 
make a satisfactory clerk in his father’s store, and the final 
achievement of the opportunity to study art first in Indianap- 
olis and then in New York. The description of his life in New 
York beautifully reflects the atmosphere of that renaissance of 
painting in Europe and America. 

With reproductions of the artist's work. $4.00 net 


The Middle Years 


An Autobiography by HENRY JAMES 
These reminiscences, entitled “The 





A Social Theory of Religious Education 
By GEORGE ALBERT COE 

Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York 

This book is a challenge. It is optimistic and practical. The 
author holds that when the principle of love is used as an in- 
clusive law to be taught, it yields a point of view for the recon- 
struction of the curriculum, of methods, and of organization. 
It will be invaluable to all who think upon the problem of cre- 
ating a social order that shall reflect the spirit of Jesus. 

$1.50 net 


The Evolution of the Hebrew People 


and Their Influence on Civilization 
By LAURA H. WILD 
Professor of Biblical History and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College 
This book furnishes the foundation which every student of 
Hebrew history must have if he is to understand the develop- 
ment of. the life, literature, and thought 





Middle Years,’ cover Mr. James’s mem- 
ories of his early London life, including 
recollections of Tennyson, George Eliot, 
Lowell, when he held the English mis- 
sion, and many others, besides delightful 
sketches of the daily life and surround- 
ings which then had for James all the 
charm of novelty. 

With an introduction by Mr. Percy 
Lubbock. $1.25 ner 


Portraitsand Backgrounds 
Hrothswitha, Aphra Behn, Aisse, Rosalba Carriera 


By EVANGELINE WILBOUR 
BLASHFIELD 


In this book Mrs. Blashfield considers 
such representative women as the Bene- 
dictine Nun of Gandersheim, who, in the 
tenth century, while imitating Terence, as 
has been said, heralded Racine and was 
at all events the earliest of modern drama- 
tists; Aphra Behn, the first professional 
woman of letters in England, playwright, 
poet, translator, and founder of the real- 
istic novel; Aissé, the Greek slave trans- 
planted to the Regent’s Court at Paris in 





The 
Red Flower 


Poems Written in War Time 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Henry van Dyke, who has just 
been crowned as a poet by the 
highest honor that Oxford gives, 
has put in this volume (first vol- 
ume of poetry which he has 
published since October, 1914) 
the poetic results of his inti- 
mate contact with the great war. for 


50 cents net 


of the Hebrews. It contains much inter- 
esting and valuable material not readily 
available to most students in colleges or 
to general readers. It is written in a 
clear, attractive style. 

$1.50 wet 


A Course for Beginners 


in Religious Education 
By MARY E. RANKIN 


Instructor in Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College, New York 

The one thought constantly kept in 
mind has been to adapt the lessons to the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions of child 
life. The book is in itself a training-course 
for teachers of beginners. It contains 
chapters on Story Telling ; How to Teach 
a Hymn; Teaching Beginners to Pray ; 
Handwork; complete lessons and stories 
fifty-two Sundays, and carefully 
selected songs, hymns, quiet music, and 
rhythms. 





$1.25 net 





the eighteenth century, whose love story 

is one of the most touching in history; and Rosalba Carriera, 
the Venetian pastellist and miniature painter who counted 
among her sitters and friends almost every notability in the 
Europe of her day. $2.50 net 


The Exceptional Child 


By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN 


A thoroughgoing study of the various problems of the train- 
ing and education of the exceptional or abnormal child written 
by a leading authority and widely known lecturer. A book that 
every parent will find to be full of practical information and 
stimulating suggestion. J///ustrated. $2.50 net 


The Human Element in the Making 


of a Christian _ Studies in Personal Evangelism 


By BERTHA CONDE, Senior Student Secretary for the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 


The desire to serve—to measure up to the standards of a 
Christian—burns in the hearts of all to whom Christ is a living 
reality—a Saviour. 

The study of the human elements in the making of a Chris- 
tian is the first step to effective personal work. This clear, 
spirited, and inspiring book will be hailed with delight by all 
who are endeavoring to lay the foundation of a victorious 
Christian life. $1.00 ner 





The Social Teachings of the Prophets 


and Jesus 
By Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., of Yale 


In this book Professor Kent traces the development of the 
social conscience among the Hebrews from its earliest begin- 
nings down to its culmination in the social message of Jesus, as 
found in the Gospels and interpreted by Paul and the other 
great leaders of the early Christian church. 

$1.50 net 


The Story of Our Bible 
By HAROLD B. HUNTING 
A most fascinating description of the circumstances of the 


writing of the Bible, with four very beautiful illustrations in 
full color. Lllustrated. $1.50 net 


The Life of Jesus for Young People 
By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 

_ This beautifully iJlustrated “Life of Jesus” is uniform in 

size and style with “ The Story of Our Bible.” 

Four full-page illustrations in color by W. L. TAYtor, 16 
Sull-page half-tone illustrations, and nearly 200 small woodcuts 
to illustrate the places and customs. 

Ln a box. $1.50 net 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 








HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By Orison Swett Marden 


How the other fellow makes good—what you must do to win success—how to do 
it—inspiration and practical, common-sense suggestions—all these and more, make 


Dr. Marden’s new book one of his best. Full of things worth quoting. 


Net, $1.25 


THE SOLDIERS’ DIARY AND NOTE BOOK 


A compact, pocket-size book full of the information a soldier needs most, containing 
also a full year’s diary, space for memoranda and cash account. 
With pencil attached, cloth, Net, 50 cents. Leather, Net, $1.00 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 


By Thomas F. Moran 


A particularly timely and interesting volume which sums up the outstanding traits of 
our Presidents, beginning with Washington and ending with Wilson. Net, 75 cents 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


WOMEN WAR WORKERS 
By Gilbert Stone 
With a foreword by Lady Jellicoe. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.65 





THRILLING DEEDS OF BRITISH 
AIRMEN 
By Eric Wood 
Shows how England has gained control of the 
air. Eight illustrations and colored jacket. 
12mo. Net, $1.65 


THE MODERNS 

By John Freeman 
A criticism of Shaw, Wells, Hardy, Maeter- 
linck, James, Conrad, Patmore, Thomson, and 
Bridges. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


LIFE OF TOLSTOI 

By Nathan H. Dole 
Pocket edition on Bible paper, with introduction 
by Count Ilya Tolstoi. 12mo. Flexible cloth, 
‘ Net, $1.00. Limp leather, Net, $1.75 


GIFT BOOKS 
ANIMAL RHYMES 


By Burges Johnson 
Frontispiece by Blaisdell. 12mo. Net, 50 cents 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. Dana, Jr. 

Luxembourg edition. With 17 illustrations from 

photographs. 8vo. Boxed. Net, $1.50 


THE LAND OF ENOUGH 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
A Christmas story. 


SONGS OF HOPE 
By Harold Speakman 
Poems of great beauty. Colored illustrations 
and decorations by the author. 
8vo, Net, Tic. Leather, Net, $1.50 


Net, 50 cents 





OTHER GOOD JUVENILES 
THE ENCHANTED LOCHAN 


By F. Carmichael Brunton 
Stories of Celtic Mythology, with four illustra- 
tions in color. 8vo. Net, $1.65 





THE AGE OF FABLE 
Or, Stories of Gods and Heroes 
By Thomas Bulfinch 
Sixteen full-page illustrations and index. 
12mo, cloth. Net, $1.00 


BABES OF THE WILD 
By Lilian Gask 
Illustrated in color. 


WOOD AND WATER FRIENDS 

By Clarence Hawkes 
By the author of ‘* Hitting the Dark Trail.” 
Illustrated by Copeland. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION 
By Nellie M. Leonard 
Illustrated. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS 
By Inez N. McFee 
Illustrated. 


THE GREAT PIKE’S PEAK RUSH 

Or, Terry in the New Gold Fields 
By Edwin L. Sabin 

Illustrated by H. Fisk. 


WHAT SAMI SINGS WITH THE BIRDS 
By Johanna Spyri 

Translated by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in 

color. Net, 50 cents 


A TREASURY OF FOLK TALES 
A TREASURY OF OLD FAIRY TALES 
These volumes contain the best literature for 
reading aloud to children. 

12mo. Per volume, Net, 50 cents 


8vo. Net, $1.25 


12mo. Net, 50 cents 


8vo. Net, $1.25 


8vo. Net, $1.00 


BOYS’ BOOK OF SCOUTS 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


Every boy will revel in these entertaining accounts of Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, 
David Crockett, Buffalo Bill, and other famous fighters and scouts. Illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF HOLIDAYS 


By J. Walker McSpadden 
The “days we celebrate” 
trated. 


8vo. Net, $1.25 


are described in pleasing style for young people. Illus- 


Svo. Net, $1.25 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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The New Books (Continued) 
college. This is the second in a “ Young 
Farmer’s ” series. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
Concerning Painting. By Kenyon Cox. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. $1.75. 

Mr. Cox describes the general nature of 
the appeal of painting to humanity, and 
some particular aspects of the art during 
the Renaissance and during our own day. 
Whether the reader always agrees or not 
with him, there must be general agreement 
as to his ability to pack his sentences with 
informative and suggestive meaning. 
Little Theater in the United States (The). 

By Constance d’Arcy Mackay. Illustrated. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2. 
BIOGRAPHY 


American in the Making (An). The Life 
Story of an Immigrant. By M. E. Ravage. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.40. 


Burrows of Michigan and the Republican 
Party. A Biography and a History. By 
William Dana Oreutt. 2 vols. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $6. 


Diaries of Leo Tolstoy (The). Youth— 
Vol. I—1847-1852. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by C. J. Hogarth and A. Sirnis. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 32. 

Joseph H. Choate: New Englander, New 
Yorker, Lawyer, Ambassador. By 
Theron G. Strong. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $3. 

My Story: Being the Memoirs of Benedict 
Arnold. By F. J. Stimson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 

Mr. Stimson (“J.S. of Dale,” to many 
readers’ memory) has had the singular idea 
of writing the great traitor’s memoirs for 
him. This involved an extremely close 
study of history, of the scattered material 
about Arnold,and of American and British 
military, political, and social conditions. It 
is the art with which these things are util- 
ized in the narrative that pe the book its 
strongest interest. Arnold’s nature is ad- 
mirably portrayed; ambitious, smarting 
under a sense of wrong, fooled by flattery, 
that nature changed, not instantly but by 
insidious growth, from honorable patriot- 
ism to blackest treachery. 

Arnold’s supposed desire to justify him- 
self in English eyes when he found that 
the English despised him is the fictional 
basis of the “ Memoirs.” 

Richard Strauss: The Man and His 
Works. By Henry T. Finck. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $2.50. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Austria-Hungary: The Polyglot Empire. 
By Wolf von Schierbrand, Ph.D., LL.D. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $3. 


This volume is in some respects a war 
book, although the author disclaims it. 
Certainly when he tells us that the poor in 
Austria are now without potatoes, that the 
bread supply is insufficient, and that butter 
is selling for a dollar a pound, he gives in- 
teresting war news. When the author tells 
us that unless independent autonomy is 
granted to the national entities composing 
the dual Empire the monarchy will go to 
pieces, this, too, is interesting information 
bearing on the war. In general, however, 
the volume is a treasury of information 
concerning the Empire’s historical, social, 
and political progress. The author has spent 
the past four years in Austria-Hungary. 
History of the United States Since the 

Civil War, (A). By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 
5 vols. Vol. I—1865-68. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

Some readers will not altogether like the 
leanings of this work as to political ques- 
tions ; some will think the historian’s sense 
of proportion somewhat defective ; but no 
one can deny that the author makes the 
past live again. His spirited narrative, too, 
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The Most Beautiful— The Most Timely—Books of the Year 


Vanished Halls and Cathedrals of France 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


Illustrated by the Author 








© American is_ better 


fitted to describe and POT. woe 








picture the priceless 
treasures lost at Rheims, Noy- 
on, Arras, Laon, St. Quentin, 
Verdun, and many other 
French towns than Mr. Ed- 
wards, who knew and loved 
them all. He has illustrated 
his text with thirty-two plates 
in full color and monotone, 
from drawings made 
before the war. This book, 
like its companion volume on 
Flanders, will be a perpetual 
and highly prized memorial 
of the vanished glories of this 
region. The book is eight by 
eleven inches in size, is hand- 
somely printed and _ bound, 
and put up in a decorated 
box. Price, $6.00, net. 
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The Most Important 
Art and Gift Book 








and its companion volume 


Vanished Towers and Chimes of Flanders 


Description and beautiful pictures of such places as Dixmude, Ypres, Louvain, Alost, Nieuport, etc. 
color and monotone plates. 


Full 


Boxed. Price, $6.00, net. 


THE BOOKS OF ROBERT SHACKLETON 


The Book of New York 


EW YORK is more than its skyscrapers and broad 
avenues, palaces and shops and public buildings— 
more than its lights, its shipping and its millions, more 
even than its people. Back of them all is a spirit, and a 
history, that requires an eye like Mr. Shackleton’s. Any 
American who reads this volume, rich in information and 
genial anecdote, will have a new pride and a vastly in- 
creased interest in this greatest of American cities. The 
book is handsomely bound and boxed and is illustrated with 
many pen drawings and photographs. Frontispiece in color. 
Price, $2.50, net. 


Unvisited Places of Old 
Europe 


HREWD and humorous character studies of odd 
corners in Europe—Luxembourg, Neutral Moresnet, 
the Forest of Arden, the Brenta, etc. A fascinating 
book rich in illustrations. Boxed. Price, $2.50, net. 





At All Bookstores 


The Book of Boston 


ITH charming intimacy Mr. Shackleton discusses 

the history of the city, its institutions, literary tradi- 

tions, landmarks, and people. Nothing is too small 
for him to chronicle. But he has not missed the character 
ideals and culture that are Boston’s distinction. This is 
a great deal more than a guide book. It is a sympathetic, 
clear-eyed, often humorous interpretation of the city, and 
in a certain sense, of all New England. Handsomely bound 
and boxed. Illustrated with many pen drawings and photo- 
graphs. Frontispiece in color. Price, $2.50. 


Touring Great Britain 


HIS is the record of an actual trip made by motor in 


England, Scotland, and Wales. Mr. Shackleton has 
the keenest possible eye for beauty, for quaint interest, 
and for the things of,practical use. Whether you travel by 
steam, or by gasoline, or make a stay-at-home journey, this 
readable book will be invaluable. [liustrated with many 
photographs. Richly bound and boxed. /rice, $2.50, net. 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Good Cheer for Camp and Fireside 


‘* An exceedingly valuable book. . . . Every American soldier will be helped by reading it.”’—Boston Transcript. 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


By Hector MacQuarrie, B.A., Cantab. 
Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 
12 photographic illustrations. $1.25 net 
Americans will appreciate this frank and truthful presentation of facts regarding the war by one who has seen three 
active years of fighting. It gives an intimate informative and stirring account of Battle, Fear, Courage, Disease, Wise Pre- 
cautions, The Tommy, The Poilu. etc., etc. This is a splendid gift for your soldier son, brother, or friend in the ranks. It 
will help him materially to safeguard his character and life. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


The Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation to the Present Conflict 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


15 illustrations and a map. $1.50 net 
A book that tells the story of the Bagdad Railway—one of the primary causes of the war—in a most interesting manner 
and connects the story with the romantic past of the great Highway across Asia Minor, through which the Railway passes. 
The book makes its appeal to everyone interested in the problems of the war. A complete map and selected illustrations 
add to the value of this book, which will take a unique place in war literature. It is written by one who has made the East 
his life study. 








RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


Edited by Dr. J. A. Montgomery 


$2.50 net 
Is an authoritative yet popular account of ancient and modern religions from the viewpoint that the religion of each 
people has presented the highest ideals of that people. The authors are members of the faculty of Religious History of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


POSSIBLY THE GIFT YOU WISH TO SELECT IS HERE 


IF I WERE TWENTY. ONE. by William Maxwell, appeals to every man, old or young. Filled with a 
. 9» wealth of pointed anecdote and clever allusion. The humor is delightful 
and the business wisdom which it contains is of the practical kind. A snappy book with a punch. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS, isi’ X°tim 


ted Edition. A Virginia book presenting the very life and spirit of the Old Dominion in text and illustrations in a manner 
that makes the book unique among Virginia volumes. 93 illustrations. Handsome binding. Boxed. #6.00 net. 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA, ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS, 


by Horace Mather Lippincott. A Limited Edition. The city of many institutions and unimpeached traditions is presented in 
its varying aspects by one who knows the people of today and yesterday. 120 illustrations. Handsome binding. Boxed. 
&6.00 net. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA, i0",2; fur, hs ci rons out of Pile 

9 delphia are the most historic in America. Pro- 
fuse illustrations and suggestive text mark the book asa prize for the automobilist, walker and historian. 117 illustrations 
anda map. Handsome binding. #4.00 net. 


RINGS by Dr. George Frederick Kunz. This magnificently illustrated volume might have been called The Romance 
» of the Ring, as all of importance in regard to the sentimental, religious and mystic significance of finger rings 
from the early mythological rings to the little circlet of today is treated by Dr. Kunz in a romantic and fascinating manner. 
As a gift book, the beauty of this volume makes it unexcelled, as a reterence book it is of inestimable value. 290 remarkable 
illustrations. Handsome cloth. Boxed. #6.50 net. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING, "i.Scere*s- 


New De Luxe Fourth Edition. Rose lovers appreciate the unique value and unsurpassed beauty of this volume. They will 
welcome with enthusiasm this new edition which contains added illustrations and a text rewritten and reset. There are 96 
pictures in color, 37 in black and white, charts and tables. Decorated cloth. Boxed. &6.00 net. 


TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN, fy.fih Sar Wen 


LIVE BY.” A book for the young man or woman who is ine medicine as a poctenion. Dr. Cabot treats the subject 
in afresh, vigorous fashion that will appeal not only to students and doctors, but also to the public in general. Illustrated. 


1.25 net. 
THE TWICE AMERICAN, [iter Staten is facing 4 fart in’ the world’s politics, ‘The ‘author of 


“FROM THE CAR BEHIND” has written a delightful story of the hero who wins fame and fortune in South America and 
woos the girl in New York. Illustrated in color. 1.35 net. 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY by Nevil Monroe Hopkins, Ph.D. A MASON BRANT de- 

» tective story, thrilling to the nth degree, with an undercur- 
rent of delightful humor and a background of nature in the raw at a wilderness camp. There is also a double love affair which 
alone would make the success of any novel. This is a book with real character. [lustrated in color. #1.35 net. 


NANCY FIRST AND LAST, 


for young women. 5 illustrations. #1.25 net. 


by Amy E. Blanchard. A novel, romantic and wholesome, with scenes 
laid in two continents. A thoroughly fascinating story. A splendid gift 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE GREYFURS’ NEIGHBORS and THE OPENING THE WEST WITH LEWIS 
are two delightful books that will appeal to f it hi a —— contains yy oe plenty 
are o deng ‘a y a b 
FAMILY, every child. 24 colored pictures in each book, of it, true history and fascinating romance. It tells of & boy's 
“ on 
goagjares of Sekt one pan = — by Vera Nyce. Pictured ‘rated. @1.25 net. 
by Helene Nyce. 50 cents net. 
ee a THE BLUE HERON’S FEATHER, > Ruvert 
illus- Holland. A fascinating story of the adventures of a young 
P : . ; P , rat Dutch boy who, in the days of Peter Stuyvesant, comes to 
in color, is the _ volume in the Children’s Classic Series. New Amsterdam to win hisfortune. Dlustrated. 81.25 net. 
50 cents net. 
WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA, >yMar- 
FAIRIES AND GOBLINS FROM a group of Camp Fire Girls during the autumn and winter 
STORYLAND months. By the author of NONA OF THE CAMP 
by Charles Kingsley. Every 
Simplified by Leila H. Cheney, are three unexcelled story WATER BABIES, ery library should contain = copy 
and picture books for the children. Father, mother and the 3 : 
it l t \ of 1 aay illustrated edition than this new ore ia the 
Each book has 24 pictures in color by Maria L. Kirk. Each, Stories All Children Love Series. ne colored p* tures are 


ADVENTURES OF THE GREYFUR AND CLARK, by Fawin L. Sabin. This new Trail 
showing the adventures of wood mice, squirrels and other journey upon the Oregon Trail with Lewis and Clark. Illus- 
’ rgent 
TALES OF IRVING’S ALHAMBRA, jtlvs, 
TELL ME A STORY PICTURE BOOK os 
Widdemer. A charming account of the work and _ play of 
FIRE.” Illustrated. #1.25 net, 
BOYS AND GIRLS FROM STORYLAND 
’ e : of this classic story. It would be ‘difficult to find a more 
little ones may journey into the bright world of adventure. i 
50 cents net. bewitching. #1.35 net. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 
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The New Books (Continued) 
emphasizes the life of the people in its 


social and economic aspects. The work 

is as far as possible removed from the 

“dry-as-dust” kind of history, and few 

sialon will lay it down till they have 

reached “ the end of the story.” 

How Germany Does Business. Chapters on 
Export and Finance Methods. By ae 


Pensaec Gourvitch. Preface by Dr. B. 
Shatzky. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1. 


Quest of El Dorado (The). By Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, C.S. C., Ph.D. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

This scholarly volume should appeal 
alike to the student of history ae the 
reader of romance. In 1535 a Peruvian In- 
dian told to the Spaniards in South America 
the story of a “gilded man” who became 
known to them as “ El Dorado ” (the gilded 
man or king). This name was subsequently 
applied also to the city where the king was 
supposed to reside. The Spaniards devoted 
years to the —_ of the “gilded man,” 
and, as Father Zahm says in the present vol- 
ume, in those years the heroism of the Con- 
quistadores was seen at its best. Dr. Zahm’s 
study of those years convinces him that the 
primal motive of the Spaniards was not a 
thirst for gold as much as a love of glory 
mingled with patriotism. The book is illus- 
trated with rare and interesting pictures and 
maps. 

Trade Unionism in the United States. By 
Robert Franklin Hoxie, Ph.D. Introduction 
by E. H. Downey, Ph.D. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

This is a book alike for the thoughtful 
employer and the studious workman. It 
treats the problem of trade-unionism as 
essentially a human one, though its author 
was originally trained in “ the straitest sect 
of cloister economics.” The value of a 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
investigator of an institution is seldom seen 
to greater advantage than in this important 
work, which will be indispensable to the 
student of labor conditions in America. 
With Cortes the Conqueror. By Virginia 

Watson. Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover. 
The ee Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
$2.50. 

An account, handsomely illustrated in 
color, of the conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 
Readers who dislike the solid pages of a 
formal history will be attracted by the 
vivacious and familiar style of this story of 
the conquest, replete as it is with conversa- 
tions based on contemporaneous chronicles. 


POETRY 

Ata Venture. Poems by Eight Writers. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 60c. 

Camp-Fire Verse. Chosen by William Haynes 
and Joseph Le Roy Harrison. Duffield & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 

Christ in Hades. By Stephen Phillips. IIlus- 
trated by Stella Langdale. The John Lane 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

Dreamers (The), and Other Poems. By 
Theodosia Garrison. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Grenstone Poems. By Witter B r. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
$1.35. 

Little Flag on Main Street (The). Poems. 
By McLandburgh Wilson. The Maemillan 
‘Company, New York. 50e. 

Love Songs. By Sara Teasdale. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.25. 


Complete Poetical Works of John Hay. 
Introduction by Clarence L. Hay. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 

A year ago the complete poetical works 
of John Hay were pubdiched. A low-priced 
edition now appears, uniform with the well- 
known Household Edition, which com- 
— the works of Tennyson, Emerson, 

ongfellow, Lowell, and other poets. The 
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SOME BOOKS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


Order now and pay when you get the books 





OUR FOOD SUPPLY MUST BE CONSERVED. PHYSICIANS, SPECIALISTS IN THE MEDICAL FIELD, 
the United States Medical Staff, Nurses, Health Officers, Librarians, Dietitians, Housewives, Managers of public eating-houses, and all 
others can gain information on how to deal with food poisoning in its various forms, and how to prevent its occurrence, in the new volume 


FOOD POISONING 


By Epwin Oakes JoRDAN 
Chairman of the Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology, the University of Chicago 
$1.00, postage extra (weight il oz.) 


. ‘ 
ALL WHO NEED GUIDANCE ON MATTERS OF PROPRIETY IN TYPOGRAPHICAL STYLE AND ALL 


who are concerned with the writing of English, whether as author, editor, business man, stenographer, student or teacher, will find of 


constant service A MANUAL OF STYLE 


NEW FIFTH EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED 
By THE STAFF OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss 
$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.) 
AND 


A MANUAL FOR WRITERS 
By Jonn M. Manty 
Head of the Department of English, the University of Chicago 
and JoHN A. PoWELL 
$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 


TO SHOW THE DEPENDENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL jON SOCIETY, AND THE DEPENDENCE OF SOCIETY 
upon the individual ; and eventually to determine in a scientific manner what are the laws of this dependence, and how the relation 
can be controlled in such a way as to make an ideally efficient society, is the main purpose of a series of several volumes to be entitled 


THE POLISH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA: 


Monographs of an Immigrant Group 
By Witi1am I. THomas and FLor1aAn ZNANIECKI 
The University of Chicago 


Volumes I and IT of the series are announced for publication in January, 1918, and will be entitled 


PRIMARY-GROUP ORGANIZATION 


Each Volume $2.50, postage extra 


ARE THE ILLS OF SOCIETY TO BE RIGHTED BY A SUDDEN DESTRUCTION OF THE PRESENT WORLD, 
or is permanent relief to be secured by a gradual — of strenuous endeavor covering a long period of years’ The following title, 
announced for publication in January, 1918, should be read : 


THE MILLENNIAL HOPE: A Phase of War-Time Thinking 


By Surriery J. Case 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, the University of Chicago 
$1.25, postage extra 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK ON HEREDITY SUITABLE FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS IS 


announced for publication in January, 1918, under the title 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION ; 


An Introduction to Heredity 
By Exxiot R. Downing 


Associate Professor of Natural Science, the College of Education, the University of Chicago 
$1.00, postage extra 


THE PRESENT WORLD CONDITIONS HAVE STIMULATED SERIOUS THOUGHT IN RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
questions. “To meet the demand of adult classes in the Sunday School for courses of more direct connection with those vital problems, 
the University of Chicago Press offers its 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES 
OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSES 
HANDBOOKS OF ETHICS AND RELIGION 


Ask for Catalogue of Publications in Religious Education and information regarding the titles 
: u u l g g 
particularly recommended for adult classes 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5733 Ellis Avenue - - - Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





UNDER FIRE (ret) —_ Eighth american Edition in Press 


By Henri Barbusse. Translated by Fitzwater Wray Net, $1.50 

‘** Next to the Russian Revolution the biggest event of the war.’’ Such is one reviewer’s opinion 
of this great war novel. 

‘** Under Fire ’’ is not only the supreme book of this war, but one of the supreme books of any 
war. Itis the war itself, with all its horror and heroism and terrific human significance, as it 
unfolds itself day by day to the consciousness of the ordinary man in the trenches. And withal, it 
is the most tremendous indictment of war that has ever been penned. 

More than 300,000 copies have been sold in France 


A STUDENT IN ARMS Each net, $1.50 


First Series By Donald Hankey Second Series 
The editor of the London Spectator put their spirit in a nutshell? ‘‘One rises from the 
Student’s books with a sense that man is, after all, a noble animal, and that, though war may 
blight and burn, it reveals the best side of human nature and sanctifies as well as destroys.” 
In England more than a hundred thousand copies have been sold. In this country the first 
series, published last spring, is in its 13th printing. ‘The second series, published last summer, is in 
its 6th printing. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 


F ry 

By A. Hyatt Verrill Fully illustrated. Net, $2.50 

A full, detailed, and accurate account in very readable and charming narrative of the manifold attractions and 

peculiarities of the West Indies. A concise and reliable handbook that tells all that anybody, tourist, stay-at-home, 
investor, student, wants to know about the Islands. 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE 


By Eugenie M. Fryer Fully illustrated in black and white by Roy L. Hilton Net,” $2.50 
The first complete account ever written of the hill-towns of France, whose influence over French history, 
picturesque situations, fascinating stories, and present-day importance invest them with great interest. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS by AMERICAN DRAMATISTS 


Edited by Montrose J. Moses 3 vols. Each net, $2.00 

Mr. Moses has selected the most important and distinctive plays, written by American playwrights, prefacing 

each play with an account of the circumstances of its production. The first volume will present the important native 

plays of the early years of the American stage, many of which are now so rare that they are beyond the possibilities 
of the general sualee. 


THE DIARIES OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY Exch net, $2.00 


YOUTH—Volume I. 1847-1852 
This is the first of four volumes of the only complete translation authorized by the Russian editor, Vladimir 
Tchertkoff. 
For sixty years, beginning in his early twenties, Tolstoy kept a journal of his daily life, recording in it his 
thoughts, his conclusions, his feelings, his doubts and uncertainties, his actions, his friendships, his impressions of 
people. 


THE SOCIAL PLAYS OF ARTHUR WING PINERO 
Edited, with a general introduction and a critical preface to each play, 
by Clayton Hamilton 5 vols. Each net, $2.00 
The first volume will be issued in November. It will contain ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ and ‘‘ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith.’’ This issue will inaugurate the first Authorized Library Editions of the masterpieces of the 
greatest living playwright in the English-speaking world. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY By Hermann Fernau Net, $2.00 


‘* The book is one of the most important which the war has produced.’”’— The Spectator. 
‘“We recommend the book to every serious reader as one of the foremost books of universal and permanent 
value thus far inspired by the great war.’’"—New York Tribune. 


PAUL JONES: His Exploits in English Seas During 1778- 
1780, with a Complete Bibliography 


By Don C. Seitz Net, $3.00 
Illustrated by colored photogravure of a unique wax medallion portrait 
of Jones in possession of the author 
Contemporary accounts collected from English newspapers recording his audacious visits to towns along the 
English coast. New and interesting light on one of the most romantic heroes of American history. 


MADAME ADAM By Winifred Stephens Net, $4.00 


A wonderful picture of the influence which a brilliant woman may exercise in her world of art and politics and 
throws much light as well upon the present situation of France and the prospects for the future. A human and 
intimate biography. 


MEMORIES DISCREET AND INDISCREET Net, $5.00 


The author has met most of the distinguished men and women of her time : kings, statesmen, soldiers, men-of- 
letters, empire-makers, musicians, revolutionists. In her book will be found many good stories of celebrities, anec- 
dotes of travel and sport, of the field and the boudoir. 


FURTHER MEMORIES 


By Lord Redesdale, introduction by Edmund Gosse Net, $3.00 

Containing many graphic bits of personal recollections with vivid glimpses of Lord Redesdale’s own personality. 
It is written with that same grace and genial charm which made his former volumes so interesting. Mr. Gosse’s 
preface gives an endearing outline of him in his old age. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR: 


By Sir George Younghusband Net, $5.00 
Covering a long and eventful life in which there was much soldiering on the Indian frontier and in South Africa 
as well as many important experiences in time of peace. 








Postage extra Send for a Holiday Catalogue At all bookstores 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The New Books (Continued) 
new edition is a volume which very many 
will wish to be able to own. 
Main Street, and Other Poems. By Joyce 
me George H. Doran Company, New 


Old Christmas, and Other Kentucky Tales 
in Verse. By William Aspenwall Bradley. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. $1.25. 


Poems. By John Masefield. Selected by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus Pierce, Wiil- 
lard Higley Durham. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.60. 

Poems of H. C. Bunner. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $2. 


Poems (1904-1917). By Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.25. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Heart of the Puritan (The). Selections from 
Letters and Journals. Edited by Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 

Mrs. Fiske : Her Views on Actors, Acting, 
and the Problems of Production. The 
Century Company, New York. #2. 

Nietzsche the Thinker. A Study. By William 
Mackintire Salter. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $3.50. 

Political Ideals. By Bertrand Russell. The 
Century Company, New York. $1. 

Problems of the Playwright. By Clayton 
Hamilton. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.60. 

Supernatural in Modern English Fiction 
The). By Dorothy Scarborough, Ph.D. G. P. 


utnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 


Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. 
By Amy Lowell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

Unicorns, By James Huneker. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.75. 


Utopia of Usurers, and Other Essays. by 
ilbert K. Chesterton. Boni & Liveright, 
New York. $1.25. 

Mr. Chesterton has succumbed to the 
peril which always threatens the writer 
who depends for interesting his readers 
upon extravagances of style. What his 
publisher calls a study in sociology is a 
preposterously extravagant and untrue at- 
tack upon the present social order ; untrue 
by reason of its extravagances. Thus: 
“ Beer and soap end only in a froth ;” be- 
tween them “there is just this difference : 
that the soap makes the factory more satis- 
factory, while the beer only makes the 
workman more satisfied.” Or, again, the 
mill-owners wish to enrich themselves by 
promoting in their workers “ some physical 
improvement without any moral, political, 
or social improvement. . .. That is what 
eugenics means, and that is all that it 
means.” Or, once more, “It is not neces- 
sary that in the factories of the future the 
institution of physical punishment should 
actually remind people of the jambok or 
the knout.” “ Already in some factories 
girls are obliged to swim whether they like 
it or not, or do gymnastics whether they 
like it or not. By a simple extension of 
hours or complication of exercises a pair 
of Swedish clubs could easily be so used as 
to leave their victim as exhausted as one 
who had come off the rack. I think it ex- 
tremely likely that they will be.” He who 
possesses the rhetorical power of Mr. 
Chesterton and uses that power to falsify 
current history, misinterpret motives, and 
stir up class hatred is guilty of a crime 
against humanity. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Arizona, the Wonderland. By George Whar- 
ton James. (See America First Series.) Illus- 
trated. The Page Company, Boston. $3.50. 

A carefully prepared and comprehensive 
study of the “ Wonderland of the South- 
west” from the days of cave and cliff 
dwellers to the mining excitement in Bis- 
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The New Books (Continued) 

bee. Sumptuously printed, fully illustrated, 

and picturesque in its description of can- 

yons, petrified forests, Indians, cowboys, 

mines, and even literature and art. 

Brazilians and Their Country (The). By 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Illustrated. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$3.50. 

Exceptional among serious descriptive 
works in being herr as well as full of 
useful information. A business man with 
South American trade in the back of his 
mind might well invest in this book. It 
gives a striking picture of our great South- 
ern neighbor and ally. 

New Footprints in Old Places. By Pauline 
Stiles. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $2. 

Travel books written in diary form are 
usually avoided by the experienced reader ; 
this one, however, is exceptionally well 
done, and is quite charming both in the 
joyous enthusiasm of its descriptive matter 
and in the well-printed photographic illus- 
tration. A delightful book for winter eve- 
ning reading. 

Oregon, the Picturesque. By Thomas D. 


Murphy. (See America First Series.) Llus- 
trated. The Page Company, Boston. $3.50. 

The reader rambles with the author 
through northern California as well as 
Oregon, and in both sees natural scenic 
beauties—wondrous lakes, the Roosevelt 
Dam, mountain peaks, and the “ Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water.” The colored plates 
and “ duogravures ” help to visualize these 
things to the stay-at-home traveler. 
Persian Miniatures. By K. G. Dwight. Illus- 

trated with Drawings by Wilfred J. Jones. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York. $3. 

Mr. Dwight’s previous writings have pre- 
pared readers for pleasurable anticipation 
as they note the appearance of a new book 
by that author. Nor will they be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Dwight brings to his new 
work the ability to be graphic, whimsical, 
and always readable. 

Russia as I Know It. By Harry De Windt. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$3. 

Russia in Transformation. By Arthur Jud- 
son Brown. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1. 

Of these two volumes Dr. Brown’s is the 
more valuable to the student, first, because 
it has an index—Mr. De Windt’s has none; 
and, second, because of the concise state- 
ment concerning the attitude of autocracy 
and of the Church in Russia towards civil 
and political liberty, the account of events 
which led to the recent Revolution, the list 
of necessary reforms and their probable 
limitations, and, finally, the survey of the 
attitude of the other nations towards the 
New Russia. This is not saying, however, 
that Mr. De Windt’s book is not both 
entertaining and instructive. It is. Hav- 
ing lived for four years in Russia, and 
having traveled over some fifty thousand 
miles there, Mr. De Windt’s observa- 
tions are here set forth with vivacity and 
appeal. 

Spell of China (The). By Archie Bell. Illus- 
trated. The Page Company, Boston. $2.50. 

A capital description of Chinese life and 
peculiarities by a practiced traveler who 
incidentally gives many hints of value to 
other world-trotters. The pictures are new 
and notably interesting. 

Story of Princeton (The). By Edwin Mark 
Norris. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2. 

Four-fifths of the members of the Prince- 
ton graduating class of 1917, we learn, have 
gone into the military or naval service—a 
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The One Superb Christmas Gift 











24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS : 


1. Accuracy: all im- 
portant articles written 
by specialists. 


2. Authority: can be 
quoted on any subject 
without fear of success- 
ful contradiction. 

3. Comprehensive- 
ness: covers a wider 
field than any other 
general reference-work. 
It contains 80,000 arti- 
cles—30,000 more than 
any other — encyclo- 
peedia, 


4. Lucidity: written 
in language so plain 
that even the young 
Solks can understand. 


5. Illustrations and 
aps: carefully pre- 

pared to i//uminate and 

explain the text. 


6. Convenience: 
printed on thin paper 
—not too thin but 
easy to handle and to 
leaf. 


7. Arrangement: all 
subjects alphabetically 
arranged and easy to 
Jind. 


8. Pronunciation : all 
except the most com- 
mon words made clear 
by a simple phonetic 
system. Derivations 
also indicated. 


9. Bibliography: 
every important sub- 
ject supplemented by 
a full list of books that 
may be consulted. 


10. Courses of Read- 
ing and Study: af- 
ford specialized help 
toward self-instruction 
in leading branches of 
knowledge. 


11. Research Bu- 
reau Service: pro- 
vides subscribers the 
Sree privilege of infor- 
mation from our Edi- 
tors on any encyclo- 
peedic subject. 


12. Attractiveness : 
monthly prizes stimu- 
late use of volumes, 
thus increasing their 
interest and value. 





© ® 








SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED 


Editors : FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


years to come. 


® @ The Century Dictionary tells us that a gift is to 
help the one receiving it ; that a present does honor 
to the recipient or expresses friendly feeling. 

Begin now to solve your Yule-tide problem by heading 
your holiday list with something which is both gift on 
present—something which helps, which does honor, which 
is certainly convincing evidence of friendly feeling ; which 
is a compliment to your intelligence as a donor and which is 
an evidence of your appreciation of the intelligence of the 
recipient. That something is 


The New International 
Encyclopzedia 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D, 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL is an ideal gift in the sense that 
it is supremely helpful. Place it in your home and you 
help the whole family ; give it to some friend and you help 
him on his way ; buy a set for your lodge or club and you 
help your fellow-members ; donate the work to your public 
library and you provide an educational uid to all your fel- 
low townsmen ; placea set of THE New INTERNATIONAL 
in your pastor’s study and your benefaction will not be 
soon forgotten ; or you can do no higher servicé than to 
present it to some school to help the young folks in their 
studies. THE New INTERNATIONAL is indeed 


The Reference Work That Really Helps 


Select it this year as “the one Superb Christmas Gift ” 
and you will be held in grateful remembrance for many 


Just 


Second Edition; 


Completed 
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To present owners of THe New InrernatIonan ff 


no word of praise need be spoken. 


They know it. ¢@ 


In order that you may know it, simply mail the ,%6 


Coupon at the 


right, which will 
Illustrated Book of Specimen pages, Engrav- 
ings, Plates in Colors, Maps, ete. with a #@ 


bring 


partial list of the thousands of subjects 
treated and with information about our 


Monthly List of Prize-Questions and 
our Courses of Reading and Study 
of special value along the line of ,f 


self-education. 


The Coupon Brings the 
Fill Out and 


Book. 
Mail TODAY 
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DODD, 

we? MEAD & 

@o _CO.,Inc. 

e Publishers 

#2 449 Fourth Ave. 


¢ 
r oe New York City 
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formation regard- 
ing The New Inter- 
national Encyclopae- 


dia (Second Edition), 


Special Price, and 


Monthly List of Prize-Questions. 
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GOOD+BOOKS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


W? EN the frost is on the pumpkin and the fireplace is all 
aglow, pause at the end of a busy day and let a good book 
carry you out of the humdrum. So you prevent your physical 
surroundings from swallowing up the big, deep impulses of 
your nature. 








Make intellectual headway while the season invites. Write for 
a catalog of the publications of THE ABINGDON PRESS 
and map out some winter reading. The imprint of this house 
guarantees that a book meets the highest publishing and 
printing standards. A few recent issues follow: 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE: A Study in Spiritual Hygiene 
By Oscar KuHNs 
Here one may see and understand the beauty and power of the quiet and serene life, and here, 
too, one will learn how that life may be attained and maintained. Enriched with apt quotation 
and illustration from the best writers, the book will be a joy to all lovers of good literature 
and a stimulus to the highest and best in thinking and living. Price, net, $1.00. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


By Horace M. Du Bose By BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER 
‘The author believes profoundly that the per- One of the great questions of the day is how 
sonality of Jesus, the Son of Man, is exposi- _—_ to provide adequate religious education and 


tive of all the life and phenomena of religion. at the same time preserve .religious freedom. 
He further believes that of that personality, In this book the author has assembled and 
the divine-human mind, coalesced into the interpreted data for an aggressive attack 
Galilean Consciousness, is the perfect ex- upon this problem. 

pression. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL: And Home Again 
By F. W. BoreEHaM 


For suggestive, stimulating, original and striking ideas and putting of ideas there is nothing 
better than The Other Side of the Hill. Price, net, $1.25. 
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NELSON’S 
ISTORY OF THE AR 


A Continuous Narrative of the Great Struggle Now Raging in Europe 


~ ead BUCHAN, B.A., of the British Publicity Bureau 


An eye-witness of many of the events which he narrates. 

The author has been at the front and knows the actual con- 
ditions of the fighting in this great world war, and can therefore 
give an authoritative record of the events as they take place. It 

_ 1s written in the Author’s most graphic and compelling manner. 


Recently purchased by the War Department for the American Expeditionary Force 
Issued in monthly volumes. The latest volumes cover The Battle 

of the Somme, The Roumanian Campaign, and the American Declara- 

tion of War. Each volume has a most comprehensive set of maps 

and plans, showing the battle fronts covered by the narrative. 

Bound in Red Cloth, with gold title, 12mo size. Price 60 cents net per volume 


For sale by your Bookseller, or send for descriptive circular to 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 381B Fourth Avenue, New York 













The New Books (Continued) 

witness to the unimpaired vitality of Wit!- 
erspoon and his boys of nearly a century and 
a half ago. The present stirring war time 
is not an inappr opriate season for the pub- 
lication of the history of a college with 
such a record. Its story from 1746 to the 
present day is full of incident and is well 
told in this volume. 

fouring Great Britain. By Robert Shackie- 
ton. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Coi- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

A six weeks’ motor trip before the war 
is described interestingly in this substan- 
tial volume, with fullness of detailand with 
discrimination. Good snap-shots taken hy 
the author ex route brighten the pages. 
Any one who enjoys motoring will like the 
book. 

Vanished Halls and Cathedrals of F'rance. 
By George Wharton Edwards. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. $6. 

The very title of this sumptuous book is 
an indictment of the dastardly deeds of 
German militarism. “These fair towns of 
Picardy and Champagne are sacked, pil- 
laged, and burned, even as were the bene 
tiful Flemish towns—never again shall we 

enjoy them; the chalices are broken and 
the perfume forever vanished.” We may 
well be thankful that an artist of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s skill has preserved in this book the 
memories of happier days. Both for pic- 
tures and text the volume will prove a most 
welcome holiday gift to any lover of 

France—and do not we all love her ? 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Bible and the Cross (The). By G. Campbell 
Morgan, D.D. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 60e. 


This little volume is theological ; but it 
is also religious. Its central truth is that 
love is not one of the attributes of God. 
“Love is the sum total of the attributes.” 
The meaning of that love men did not know 
and could not understand. “ Therefore God 
came into human form and human life.” 
And the object of his coming and his death 
was “not God’s recone iliation to the sinner, 
but the sinner’s reconciliation to God.” 
Small as the book is, it suggests a true basis 
for the reconciliation of the old theology 
and the new theology. 

Song Stories of the Sawdust Trail. By 
fomer Rodeheaver. Foreword ' Rev. Will- 


iam A. Sunday. Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. $1. 


Studies in Japanese Buddhism. By August 
Karl Reischauer, Professor in Meiji Gakuin 
College, Tokyo, Japan. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


The great days of Japanese Buddhism 
were in its past. Then it was “The Light 
of Asia,” bringing in a superior civilization 
and disseminating culture, as shown in Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s epic. The new Japan to- 
day makes light account of this philosophy 
of pessimism and of religion divorced from 
ethics—as the generally immoral charac- 
ter of its priests evinces. Buddhism’s car- 
dinal defect is its conception of truth, no 
fixed standard of which is recognized in 
its eighty-four thousand doctrines. 
Stuffof Manhood (The). By Robert E. Speer. 

Merrick Lectures. The Fleming H, Revell 

Company, New York. $1 

WAR BOOKS 
All In It (K 1 Carries On). By Ian Hay. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 

A welcome sequel to Major Beith’s 
“First Hundred Thousand.” The “Old 
Contemptibles ” of Britain’s first war force 


are all but gone, the army of the “ First Hun- 
dred Thousand ” is scattered and disperse, 
but there are still left some of the officers 
and Highland soldiers described in the first 
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The New Books (Continued) 
book. They know more than they did ; they 
are seasoned warriors; but the same irre- 
pressible if grim sense of humor is with them, 
and their adventures give a cheering and 
close-up picture of life in trenches, in at- 
tack, and at rest. A better book to read or 
send a soldier friend it would be hard to 
find. 

For France. Stories, Poems, Music, Drawings, 
ete., by America’s Best-Known Men and 
Women. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. $2.50. 

This handsome volume contains about 
one hundred and thirty contributions in 
honor of France by distinguished writers 
and artists. It was begun long before the 
entrance of the United States into the great 
world war, presumably for the purpose of 
arousing in America a fellow-feeling for 
France. In such a collection as this there 
is always a great variety of merit. It ap- 
pears to us that the theme has appealed to 
the writers and artists and that there is 
little or nothing in the volume that is not 
inspired by very genuine feeling. 

German Terror in France (The). By Arnold 
J. Toynbee. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1. 

This volume is a direct continuation of 
“ The German Terror in Belgium,” pub- 
lished several months ago. Like that vol- 
une, this is a ghastly arraignment of Ger- 
many. 

My Home in the Field of Mercy. By Fran- 
ces Wilson Huard. Drawings by Charles Hu- 
ard. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York, $1.35, 

A sequel to “ My Home in the Field of 
Honour,” showing how the chateau of the 
author, in which she remained when the 
Germans were drawing near, later became 
a splendid center of relief work for the 
sick and wounded French soldiers. 
Pictures of Ruined Belgium. Seventy-two 

Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Louis Berden. 
French Text by Georges Verdavaine, Founded 
on Official Reports. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. The John Lane Company, New York. 
$3. 

In this impressive-looking volume the 
art critic of that well-known Brussels paper 
“L’Indépendanee Belge” furnishes the 
text and a Brussels architect the pictures. 
They are pen-and-ink sketches drawn on 
the spot. One feels their accuracy and 
exactness of outline. 

Sands of Fate (The). Dramatized Study of an 
Imperial Conscience. A Phantasy. By Sir 
Thomas Barclay. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.50, 


A semi-historical drama, the object of 
which is to put clearly before the reader 
the author’s interpretation of the character 
and motives of the actors whose course 
brought about the present world war. As 
a psychological study it is interesting and, 
we think, informing. The author in his 
Introduction tells us that the views and 
motives attributed to the principal actors 
in this drama are to a pe ni extent 
historieal, being based on either his own 
study of the persons portrayed or on infor- 
mation respecting them derived from first- 
hand witnesses. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Among Us Mortals. Pictures and Legends by 
W. E. Hill. Text by Franklin P. Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1. 


Friendly Year (The). Chosen and Arranged 
from the Works of Henry van Dyke, D.C.L. 
(Oxon). By George Sidney Webster, D.D. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

World’s Greatest Military Spies and 

Secret Service Agents (The). By George 

Barton, Illustrated. The Page Company, Bos- 

ton. $2, 
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Important New Doran Books 


A LOITERER IN NEW YORK 


By Helen W. Hender son Every native New Yorker, every resident in, and 
visitor to New York, will hail this book as a real, friendly guide to the best 
things of the metropolis. Octavo. Net, $4.00 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF MERCY 4uthor of my Home in THE 


FIELD OF HONOUR. With 
By Frances Wilson Huard 





Introduction by Paul W. Bartlett 
Fully illustrated 








drawings by Charles Huard. 
The tragedy and humor of hospital work at the Chateau at Villiers. Net, $1.35 


BOOKS AN D PERSONS: Being comments on a past epoch (1908-1911) 


By Arnold Bennett Hugh Walpole and Frank Swinnerton are responsible 
for these delightful Jacob Tonson causeries being collected into this book— 
one to be relished by every admirer of Bennett. Net, $2.00 


SYLVANDER AND CLARINDA The Love Letters of Robert Burns 


and Agnes M’Lehose 
Edited by Amelia J. Burr Introducing to the lovers of Burns and lovers 
of romance this delicate old-fashioned romance of two great lovers. Net, $1.50 


FREAKS OF MAYFAIR Dedicated to Frank Eyes and Kindly Ears with Black 


and White Drawings by George Plank 
By E. F. Benson 


A delicate satire of the West End of London and all other 
West Endse*where society abounds. Net, $1.50 


AUTUMN LOITERERS With illustrations and decorations by Thomas Fogarty 


By Chas. Hanson Towne A little journey through the woods and along 
country roads—delightfully soothing and deliciously humorous. Net, $1.25 


MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY Fully illustrated and with photographic 


reproductions of documents 
By Ambassador James W. Gerard The most important book of the day. 
Not a man or a woman but would welcome it as a much-to-be-desired gift. 


THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD aca 


By Theodore Roosevelt “The whole volume comes as a sweeping blast of 
fresh, pure air to dispel the mists that blind the eye and the miasma that 
poisons the mind and the soul.”—New York Tribune. Net, $1.50 


THE VISION SPLENDID and Other Poems 


By John Oxenham A new volume of patriotic inspiration, courage and faith 
in God and Right, by the author of “Bees in Amber” and “All’s Well,” whose 
poems, “For the Man at the Front,” sold over five million copies. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS This story of the United States is at once 


. story and history; this accurate, pains- 
By H. E. Marshall taking and alluring book is an inspiration to youth to 
cherish those ideals we have attained and are now fighting to preserve. 


Illustrations in color by A. C. Michael. Octavo. Net, $2.50 

ME’OW JONES y' true age fe 4 ween, Polaien cat now 
in America, as to y himself. 

By Edward Branch Lyman Illustrated. Net, $1.00 


The Latest Fiction of Note 
THE GREEN MIRROR pe author | THE MAJOR Fae author of “The 


of “Forti- ky Pilot,” “Black 
org so novel tude” and | Ralph Connor’s new novel — oo 
Pn gp gg Pg a to able novels, here tells the dramatic story of 
finely “sensitive. as instinct with life’ Pee the ae which overnight swept 250,000 
beauty, as anything that has come from his aon Se ee Northwest into death 
hand. Net, $1.50 | ' 88 autocracy. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.40 
BAB: ASub-Deb. Phoctey of the Amer- NO ‘ ’ 
—— ican girl at t 
By Mary Rinehart 7" #**! at seventeen MAN’S LAND “There are 


“The most clever and amusing of all Mrs. | By “‘Sapper’’ 
inehart’s os,” a, : : - this book 
Rinehart’s books The New York Times, | which will live when hundreds of books 


“Bab is the most undaunted lady in fiction.” : 
wel . pon ’ ' written about the war have been forgotten.” 
ag ) ; : ) gotten. 
—The Chicago Daily News. The British Weekly. Net, $1.25 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 
THE TORTOISE Another of those 


Net, $1.40 
By E. F. Benson tales which we 


THE SIN THAT WAS HIS 
By Frank L. Packard A novel of Quebec | Pect from the author of “Dodo” comet, $150 


by the author of “The Adventures of Jimmy : 
HIS LAST BOW 


Dale’—mystery, masquerading and regene- 
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Some Later 





ration. Iibustrated. Net, $1.35 ‘eminiscences of 
FISHPINGLE By A. Conan Doyle Sherlock Holmes 
x As good as any its The approach of the Great War persuaded 





Sherlock Holmes to emerge from retirement 


} and lay his peculiar gifts ispos 
deal.”—-New York Evening Post. Net, $1.35 his Government. ” sabes Noe $1.35 


At All Booksellers Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32d Street, New York 


author has_ written; 
By H. A. Vachell which is saying a great 
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The Cross ise Front 


By CHAPLAIN THOMAS TIPLADY 
shows us the soldier at the front, as 


he knows and loves him, “ not sear- 
voce! let — nor yet 
white — but 
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Dominie Dean “7he Little Minister” 
By Ellis Parker Butler of ~ 

Author of “ Pigs is Pigs” Mississippi 

‘*'Those who like Ellis Parker Butler’s stories 
have a surprise coming to them. There is no 
reminder in its pages of ‘ Pigs is Pigs.’ It isa life- 
like story filled with everyday people that comes 
Sagereualy near to tears at times.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


The Stuff of Manhood 

By Robert E. Speer 

A stirring book illustrating some elements of 
character specially needful to American manhood 
in these crucial times. ‘To a discussion of these 
ideals and some suggested methods of their attain- 
ment, Dr. Speer devotes this stirring, uplifting 
book. Net $1.00. 


The Religious Foundations 


of America 

By Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 

A book of fascinating interest to every American- 
A survey of the religious elements from various 
European sources that went to the making of 
America. Net $1.50. 


The North American Idea 
By James A. MacDonald, LL.D. 
The famous Canadian editor discusses the growth 
and development of that spirit of liberty, just gov- 
ernment and freedom of individual action in the 
light of its relation to the Great World War. 

Cloth. Net $1.25. 


Russia in Transformation 
By Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 

A book of timely interest, showing the conditions 
leading up to the Revolution and fundamental 
characteristics which will undoubtedly affect New 
Russia. Net $1.00. 


The Christ We Forget 


By P. Whitwell Wilson 

Of “ The London Daily News” 

Dr. J. Witpur CHAPMAN (Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly) says, ‘One of the 
greatest books I have ever read. Its influence, I am 
sure, will be very great. The more I read the book 


the more profoundly am I impressed with it.”’ 
Svo, cloth. Net $1.50. 


A Boy’s Book of Magic 


The Magic of Science 
By A. Frederick Collins 
A boy’s book of rare delight. It opens up a 
practically unending vista of entertainment, which 
is as much valuable knowledge as it is diversion 
and amusement. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
sketches illustrate the text. 

Profusely illustrated. Net $1.25. 


A Girl’s Fairy Book 


Through the Rainbow 


By Florence Peltier 

A Fairy Story. With illustrations by Clara P. 

Wilson and Jewel L. Morrison. In some respects 
the reader is reminded 

erie of ** Alice in Wonder- 

eam land -’ in others, met 


bmi only by new, origi- 
EVELL nal fancies. A book 
of sheer, unalloyed 


K . 
= delight. 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 5 
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THE OUTLOOK 
THE PRESIDENT’S VISION 


THE GREAT SOCIAL LESSONS OF ORGANIZATION 
FOR WAR APPLIED TO THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


BY WILLIS J. ABBOTT 


In a letter addressed to school officials 
throughout the United States the Presi- 
dent has presented, —— yet eloquently, 
“a plea for the realization in public 
education of the emphasis which the war 
has given to the ideals of democracy 
and to the broader conceptions of National 
life.” 

The war has brought to the world enough 
of chaotic destruction, enough of sorrow, 
of agony, of death. Shall it bring no com- 
pensating good? Emerson tells of the 
compensations of calamity : 

Such also is the natural history of calamity. The 
changes which break up at short intervals the 
prosperity of men are advertisements of a nature 
whose law is growth. Every soul is by this intrinsic 
necessity quitting, its whole system of things, its 
friends and home and faith, as the shell-fish crawls 
out of its beautiful but stony case because it no 
longer admits of its growth, and slowly forms a 
new house. 

Trinitrotoluol, diligently and scientifically 

applied by men of all nations, has blasted 
human society out of its ancient shell. As 
yet the people of the United States have 
been but little shaken, but their moment is 
at hand. It is the President’s desire that 
when os flock back to their accustomed 
‘es and habits after the war they shall 
1ave been taught to see how great is their 
re to change for the better their whole 
iabit of life, how greatly they may enlarge 
and brighten their whole environment. 

It is to the children, the 4 genera- 
tion in its earlier stages, that the lesson of 
the compensations this calamity may bring 
must first be taught. In their minds must 
be instilled a deeper understanding of the 
meaning. and aims of democracy. The 
Government, which by herculean efforts has 
rallied and directed the people in the task 
of defense against an enemy in war, must 
serve them equally well against the com- 
mon foes in time of peace. The ancient 
fallacy, “That government is best which 
— least,” is dead. It died when the 
Nation, in face of se demanded without 
hesitation men’s lives, their sons, their 
property, for the common good, subdued 
monopoly to its will, commanded that the 
products of mines, fields, factories, ship- 
yards, be placed at the public service with- 
out extortion or profiteering. As the Presi- 
dent clearly expresses it : 

The urgent demand for the production and proper 
distribution of food and other National resources 
has made us aware of the close dependence of indi- 
vidual on individual and nation on nation. The 
effort to keep social and industrial organizations, 
in spite of the withdrawal of men for the army, 
has revealed the extent to which modern life has 
become —— and specialized. 

hese and other lessons of the war must be 
learned —*, if we are intelligently and success- 
fully to defend our institutions. When the war is 
over, we must apply the wisdom which we have 
acquired in purging and ennobling the life of the 
world. 

It is a little early to illustrate these les- 
sons from American experience alone. We 
are but girding on our harness and may not 
boast ourselves as him that taketh his off. 
Yet we know that our railways are moving 
troops and supplies steadily across the 
country without delay or blockade. They 
are co-operating under a common head to 
the end of common efficiency. What needs 
be moved first goes first. There are no such 
blockades as were complained of a year 
ago. War service proves that even under 
their old ownership the railways may have 
their efficiency enormously enhanced by 
communal effort and direction. Shall they 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE 
WAR ZONE 


From the Battle of the Marne 
to the Entrance of the 
Stars and Stripes 


BY 
MILDRED ALDRICH 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 
Fifth Printing 


A KING IN BABYLON 


BURTON E. STEVENSON 


IlJustrated. $1.50 net 
A book for the “ Movie” fan 
“ Vivid and thrilling,” says Zhe Outlook. 


A TOP-FLOOR IDYL 


GEORGE VAN SCHAICK 
Author of “ Sweetapple Cove” 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 
“A herald ought to be sent out when 
a clean, entertaining story of life and 


love, like ‘A Top-Floor Idyl,’ is ready 
for the public.”"—New York Post. 


MRS ALLENS 
COOK BOOK 











BY 
IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


Editor of the “Housewives Forum” Dept. 
in THE PICTORIAL REVIEW: 
“ Any one can save money, but it takes 
a wise man to spend economically. The 
use of ‘ Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book’ will in- 
sure getting your money’s worth.” 


Completely Indexed. Net $2.00 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The President’s Vision (Continued) 


go back to their old individualistic ineffi- 
ciency after the war? Not in the Presi- 
dent’s vision. 

England has more than five million men 
under arms. The Government finds means 
not only to feed and clothe them, but to 
feed and clothe their dependents at home 
as well. The wheels of industry must be 
kept going to supply this food and raiment, 
and to manufacture the innumerable arti- 
cles by the sale of which England main- 
tains her economic position. But is indus- 
try left to ha heneel agreements between 
employer a employed? is the mcg | 
stream of output at the mercy of those al- 
ways descend elements? Far from it. 
ledntep is organized as the phalanxes were 
organized with which Haig pushed back 
the lines of the Boche in Flanders. There 
is a job for every man and a man for every 
job. Furthermore, the man has to do the 
job. The nation demands and compels it. 
When the war is over, will England, will 
any nation, go back to the old unintelligent 
practice of a sige | man’s livelihood 
subject to the whim of an employer, and 
putting at the mercy of labor agitators an 
industry upon the output of which the whole 
nation may depend? We think not, in the 
President’s vision. 

The military front is regarded as a place 
of cruel hardship—as hen it is—and a 
— where death stalks rampant. But 
along comes M. André Tardieu, of the 
French Commission, and informs us that in 
the last six months of 1916 the French cas- 
ualties numbered little more than one per 
cent of those under fire. This, of course, 
does not include the wounded, but does 
include the missing and the captured, to- 
gether with the killed. The proportion of 
the last to the number in action will be 
scarcely one-fifth of one per cent—perhaps 
two or three in a thousand. This compara- 
tively small mortality is largely due to the 
elaborate arrangements for the care and 
the healing of the wounded. No branch of 
surgical science has been too abstruse to be 
searched for new methods of saving the 
lives of the soldiers. No study is too labo- 
rious for the surgeons to whom they are 
committed. And, despite the hardships of 
the camps and of the trenches, where the 
men have stood knee deep in icy water for 
days, the average mortality from disease is 
less by far than that in the average American 
city and town. The sanitation of the army 
camp, whether American, French, or Brit- 
ish, approaches perfection. When the war 
is over, shall the residents of what are called 
the city slums be less guarded from disease 
and epidemics than the soldiers in the 
camps? Not in the President’s vision. 

For the time our concern is with the war. 
While that continues every imaginable con- 
dition or consideration must yield to it. 
But peace will come—peace with victory ! 
When it shall come, we must be prepared to 
apply the lessons of war to the cealines of 
peace. Our armies of the common good 
must be greater than any armies in Flan- 
ders. Our care and thought for the soldiers 
of peaceful industry must be as earnest as 
we have given to the soldiers who followed 
the flag abroad. We must fight social infec- 
tion as we have fought field gangrene, inter- 
pose protecting barrages against extortion 
and oppression as we have against the 
assaults of the enemy, and use the power 
of the state for the good of its people as 
unfalteringly as we are now using it to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

Is not all that in the President’s vision ? 
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Worthwhile Books for Discriminating Readers 





The Story of 


Princeton 
By EDWIN M. NORRIS 


The author of the newest volume 
in this “story of colleges.” series is 
well known to every Princeton man 
as the editor of the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly. Sixteen illustrations from 
drawings by Lester G. Hornby. 


Familiar 


y 
MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Author of “ The Worn Doorstep” 
A volume of engaging essays on sub- 





oa close to everyday life ; delight- With illustrations. 


ully individual in Miss Sherwood’s $5.00 net. 


characteristic style. 


$1.25 net 


The Big Biography of the 
Year Just Published 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


Edward Everett 
Hale 


BY HIS SON 
$2.00 net EDWARD E. HALE, JR. 


In these two volumes Edward 
Ways Everett Hale, Jr., presents his distin- 
uished father much as he presented . 
Fimself to his friends. His many activi- 
ties are carefully set forth, and there 
are liberal quotations from his more 
significant writings and speeches. 


2 vols. In box. 











The Little Grandmother of the 


Russian Revolution 


Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky 


EDITED BY 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Seldom has so dramatic a story been unfolded ; this is one of those rare human 
documents that cannot fail to make a profound impression on every reader. 


With frontispiece. $2.00 net 





THE DEFINITE. 
OBJECT * 


\N éy Jeffery Farnol 














FICTION 


By the author of ‘‘ The Broad Highway” 


The Definite Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says: ‘*‘ We do not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol has here pro- 
duced not merely his own best work, but also 
one of the best works of fiction that any one has 
put forward this season.”’ $1.50 net 


By the Author of ** The Blindness of Virtue”? 


Scandal 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


The author of ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue '’ writes a thoroughly enter- 
taining story of how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self-willed, ran her head into 
the noose of a most hazardous situation ; and, in getting extricated, was 


taught a lesson. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


A New Hovel 





\ 





ly the Authero¢ 
S| TheBlindnessesVirtve 
<4 














American work. 





The Indian Drum 


By the Authors of “ The Blind Man’s Eyes ” 


The remarkable mystery story of the Great Lakes by William MacHarg and Edwin Balmer. 


Of which Col. Roosevelt says: 


“The book has appealed to me particularly as one of those exceedingly strong bits of work 
peculiarly American in type, which we ought to greet as a lasting contribution to the best 
” Frontispiece. $1.40 net 








How Are You Feeling Now? 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


A little book in which you shall see the 
experiences as going 
to the dentist, or being on a diet, or even 
having your appendix removed. 


humorous side of such 


Illustrated. 75 cents net ina long novel. 


Four Days 
The Story of a Soldier’s Marriage 
By HETTY HEMENWAY 


This tale of how England’s manhood went to 
the ordeal contains in its half a hundred pages 
more soul-moving emotion than one often finds 


50 cents net 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 
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December lOth 
Last Day 


at the Low Price! 


If you send this coupon at once you can 
get your set of Mark Twain at the present 
price based on former low prices on paper. 
We have kept the price low on 
these books because Mark 
Twain wanted every American 
home to own his books at a 
reasonable price, in a good 
binding, with fine paper, 
and clear type. 

A flood of orders on Fi i: 
Mark Twain has_ used 
down to the last sheet 
all the paper that we could get 
even at a fairly reasonable price. 








And the low price sale must close— 
paper costs too much—cloth—everything 
that goes into the making of books—has 
climbed to such heights that we estimate 
our present supply cannot last very much 
longer. So after December 10th, we must raise 
the price on these sets. 

Get your set now at the low price—while you can. * 


MARK TWAI 


His Spirit Cheers and 
Comforts a Tired World 


In him a tired world finds relief— the laughter the philosopher. For 
finds laughter and cheer. this country has produced no greater 

But in him there is something more thinker than Mark ‘Twain. And 
than just joy—there is life, and knowl- never has there been a citizen of this 
edge, and sympathy. For now that country so magnificently welcomed in 
Mark Twain has passed on and the England, so beloved on the continent 
charm and magnetism of his presence of Europe, so eagerly read in Asia 
are no longer here, we can see more and Australia. Even the Chinese read 
clearly than ever the greatness of his Mark Twain. And if they must have 
genius. his books, surely yor must have the 
More than ever we can see under work of this greatest of all Americans. 


A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. He was a searcher for gold in 
the far west. He wasa printer. He worked bitterly hard. All 
this without a glimmer of the great destiny that lay before him. 



















Outl. 
11-28-17 


Harper & 


Brothers, Then, with the opening of the great wide west, Mark Twain’s 
Franklin Sq., genius bloomed. He had found his great place. 
New York The world has asked “ Is there an American Literature ?” 


Mark Twain is the answer. He is the heart, the spirit of 
America. From his poor struggling boyhood to his 
glorious, splendid old age, he remained as simple, as 
democratic as the plainest of our forefathers. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 


25 VOLUMES 
Novels—Stories—Humor—Essays—Travels—History 
This is Mark Twain’s own set—the set we planned with 
him—and this is a low price after Mark Twain’s own 


heart. REMEMBER—DECEMBER 10th is the LAST 


Please send me 
MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS. I may 
keep this set for ten 
days for examination 
and return it to you at 
your expense, if Ido not 
want it. If I keep the books 
I will remit $2.00 within five 
days and $2.00 a month for 
twelve months 








NAME 
DAY. Orders must be mailed by midnight of that day. 
ADDRESS Never again will such a set be offered at such a 
‘ _ price, Don’t wait and be too late. Send the 
I i i be l Send tl 
coupon NOW—TODAY—AT ONCE and 
OCCUPATION. edened otennecet make sure. 11-28-17. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
1817—NEW YORK—1917 


For our beautiful half leather edition, change 
the above terms to $2.50 on delivery and $3.00a 
month for twenty months. 
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MORE HEAT WITH LESS COAL 
BY LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 

To paraphrase a popular definition of 
life, war is just one form of conservation 
after another. Hardly had the clamor and 
the shouting as to the conservation of gar- 
den truck died before we were cautioned 
to “ go easy on coal.” We can all help if 
we will use less anthracite and more water 
in heating our houses. 

The heating of the world—and with it 
our houses—depends largely upon the 
amount of moisture in the air. That mois- 
ture is like a blanket over a person in bed. 
The thicker the blanket, the warmer the 
sleeper. A summer temperature of 85° will 
cause more discomfort on a humid day 
than a temperature of 100° on a day of dry 
atmosphere. 

It is not.the actual amount of water 
present, but the relative amount, that 
counts. Since the capacity of the air for 
holding water increases as the air becomes 
warmer, it is necessary to add more water 
to air as we heat it, in order to keep the 
relative humidity constant. 

In nature we find an average degree of 
relative humidity; and this average is 
essential to health as well as for warmth. 
But in building our houses we have entirely 
overlooked this fact. We plan to heat the 
air in our homes, but make no provision to 
wet it. The result is that the warmer our 
houses grow, the lower becomes the degree 
of relative humidity. And the lower the 
degree of relative humidity, the greater the 
amount of heat we need to experience the 
same degree of warmth. With sufficient 
blankets, a sleeper can be perfectly com- 
fortable in a bedroom with a temperature 
of 40°. Take away his blankets, and the 
temperature would need to be nearer 80° 
before he felt sufficiently warm. 

But waste of coal is the least of the evils 
that follow. In normal air we find perhaps 
60 or 65 per cent of relative humidity. 
But scientific investigators have found that 
in houses heated to 72° the relative humid- 
ity often falls to 18 or 20 wd cent. This 
dried-out air immediately begins to suck 
moisture out of everything in the house. 
Furniture cracks, door panels shrink, gas 
tubes grow stiff as bone. But our bodies 
suffer most of all. Our skins become dry 
and rough and cold cream is needed to 
keep them soft. Our nasal passages, in- 
stead of remaining moist to catch dust and 
germs, as nature intended, dry out ; so we 
take into our lungs harmful particles. The 
shock that follows the change from indoor 
air to normal air often results in illnesses. 

To overcome the effects of our faulty 
heating systems we must add water to the 
air in vur homes. A boiling teakettle, with 
its spouting steam, is like the apple a day 
that keeps the doctoraway. Hissing steam- 
radiator cocks are a blessing rather than a 
nuisance. Hot-air furnaces now have water- 
pans in them. These are inadequate, but 
should always be used. Pans of water should 
be on every radiator. These need not be 
eyesores. Brass bowls or other ornamental 
containers can be used and camouflaged 
with real or artificial flowers. And proper 
ventilation, which Jets in moist air, is a 

rreat help. Many quarts of water need to 
4 evaporated into the air daily. 

In these days of war prices it behooves 
us to conserve everything we can. We 
should “go easy on coal” for the sake of 
our purses and our fellows, but most of all 
for our own sakes. It behooves us now, in 
particular, to keep well. The use of less fuel 
and more water will help in many ways. 
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GLIMPSES FROM THE WAR 
ZONE 


Many young Americans who have been 
in the ambulance service in France have 
been writing letters home, and it is in these 
letters rather than in the formal despatches 
that one gets perhaps the truest pictures of 
life near and in the zone of war. It was 
from a letter of one of these young Amer- 
icans that we quoted in describing the arri- 
val of Pershing’s men in Paris. It is from 
later letters of this young ambulance driver 
that we are permitted by his father, the 
treasurer of a large American manufactur- 
ing concern, to quote as follows : 

“Tam still very enthusiastic about this 
work, and feel sure that I could not be 
doing anything more useful: or anything 
that would give me more a feeling of self- 
satisfaction. That is not quite the word 
either—at least, the statement as I have 
made it sounds a bit conceited. What I 
really mean is that, where I am quite sure 
my defective eyesight would bar me from 
any active branch of service at home, I 
would much rather be over here doing my 
small share in an organization of this kind 
than being one of the stay-at-homes. 

“ Things have quieted down a lot here in 
the last two or three weeks, although, as I 
told you on that postal, there is constant 
artillery action, and even though the shells 
may not be landing particularly close, there 
is bound to be a small degree of nervous 
strain and a feeling of being ‘ on edge.’ 

“To-night I feel like a naughty boy who 
has been spanked until he must eat his 
meals off the mantelpiece, as Popse used to 
say. . . . Everything being quiet, I thought 
I would go down to the cantonment and 

et the mail. We cannot use our cars for 
joy rides because gas is too dear, so I rode 
down on a bicycle. The saddle was no good 
and the pedal-length too short; besides 
that the road is hilly and the distance from 
here to the barracks quite a little way. 
Even though I have not forgotten how to 
ride (isn’t it strange how a thing like that 
stays with you?), 1 must be getting old, for 
when I got back I was a wreck. For the 
last few minutes I thought I would have to 
get off and walk any second. To-night I am 
sore all over. 

“ About your questions: After twenty- 
four hours of duty we have quite a rest, 
working ordinarily, perhaps, every three 
days. Our beds are quite comfortable—little 
iron folding cots. As for ‘ privacy and com- 
forts’ I don’t know just what you mean, 
but I guess I can say conservatively that 
we have some of both. And for laundry, it 
is quite easy to have it done, and for a 
song. Up to now we have had it done in the 
village. It is remarkable how many of the 
small number of inhabitants have stuck 
through all these tough months, evacuating 
when the Boches were here in 1914 — 
later returning. At the little ‘Scotch bar’ 
we go to for beer now and then (we call it 
that because a Seotchwoman keeps it) 
there is a little old-fashioned piano which 
the Boches played on for their dances dur- 
ing their ten days’ stay here. They were 
Saxons, she says, and a pretty decent lot 
as the Boches go. I have gotten a little off 
my subject. The food is very fair, not bad 
at all. We get quite a bit of meat, about the 
same amount of potatoes, and lots of maca- 
roni. We also have quite a few fresh vege- 
tables, such as tomatoes and onions. Never 
any milk or eggs. 

“T really am sorry, but I can’t bring 
myself to write a lot of blood and thunder 
—amildly, perhaps, typified by D ’s let- 
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New Pilgrim Press Publications 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By WALTER S. ATHEARN 
A constructive program. Current move- 
ments are evaluated from the viewpoint of 
sound educational theory. Complete Bibli- 
ography. $1.50, postage 12 cents. 


THE GODWARD SIDE OF LIFE 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
Fourteen impressive and practical sermons 
in touch with daily life. $1.50, postage 12 


cents. 
TRUTHS THAT SAVE 
By FRANK H. DECKER 
Practical talks by a city missionary in his 
chapel. $1.00, postage 5 cents. 


THE PRODIGAL SON TEN YEARS 


LATER 
By JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 
Enforces the lesson that though sin may be 
forgiven, there are results of some sins 
from which the sinner cannot soon escape. 
Boards. 50 cents, postage 7 cents. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY SERMONS 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Sermons on the history and spirit of the 
on and Puritans, full of information 
and inspiration. $1.60, postage 12 cents. 


THE APPEAL OF THE NATION 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 
Five patriotic sermons preached in the Old 
South Church. 75 cents, postage 6 cents. 








THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED 


MAN 
By HENRY KINGMAN 
An inspiring treatment of the problem of 
life after forty. $1.25, postage 12 cents. 


A PARENT’S JOB 
By ¢. N. MILLARD 
A plea for the intelligent co-operation of 
Saggy with teachers in the child’s school 
ife. $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


THE MOTHER IN THE HOME 
By JOSEPHINE STORY 
Sensible advice in home-making by mother, 
father and children, told in jolly and readable 
fashion. 75 cents, postage 8 cents. 


SOME TURNING POINTS IN 


CHURCH HISTORY 
By AMBROSE W. VERNON 
Five important lectures, delivered at An- 
dover Seminary, Union Seminary, and at the 
Isles of Shoals. 75 cents, postage 8 cents. 


STORIES FOR ANY DAY 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
Short stories based upon true incidents and 
suitable for telling or reading to children of 
4to 11. 60 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


LITTLE BOY BEAR 
By BELLE K. MANIATES 
A story for children of 5 to 8. It describes 
the home training of a little Polar bear, how 
his life was saved by a boy and how later he 
returned the service. Illustrated. 60 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN SPEECH 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 





THE USE OF MOTIVES.IN TEACH- 


ING MORALS AND RELIGION 
By T. W. GALLOWAY 
What have we done to make the Sunday 
school an attractive place to a healthy girl or 
boy? $1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 
By JOHN M. GREGORY and 
W. C. BAGLEY 

This remarkable book, which has sold 
pe se | since 1894, has now been completely 
revised and brought up to date under the 
supervision of Prof. W. C. Bagley, editor of 
School and Home Education, of Journal of 
Educational Psychology, and of the Modern 
Teacher’s Series. 75 cents, postage 8 cents. 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
By MAY EMERY HALL 
A delightful and admirably fair account 
of a man whose name is better known than 
his history. This is written for young people 
but will be equally enjoyed by their elders. 
lllustrated. $1.25, postage 10 cents. 


IDLE WORDS 
By RAYMOND CALKINS 
An address delivered at Silver Bay to 
young people, on the folly of making excuses. 
Boards. 50 cents, postage 5 cents. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS FOR 
1918 


Sermons on the International Sunday 
School Lessons for 1918 by eminent Congre- 
gational ministers. The fact that this is the 
Jorty-third series speaks for itself. $1.15, post- 
age 12 cents. 





THE GOOD CROW’S HAPPY 
SHOP 


By PATTEN BEARD 
The story of a little girl who made all sorts 
of ag ond things from wall paper. A story for 
girls from 8 to 14. 8vo. $1.35, postage 12 cents. 


THE OUTSIDER AT ST. AGATHA’S 
By EDITH ROBINSON 
Describes life in a girls’ preparatory school. 
A good story for girls from 12 to 15. 75 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 


THE COSTLY STAR 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 
A little story of the Christmas season, 
possessing that rare quality which will make 
it a universal favorite. Attractively bound in 
boards. Illustrated. 60 cents, postage 7 cents. 


WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH 
By W. H. SNYDER 
Two addresses to young people intended to 
warn, guide and inspire. Boards. 50 cents, 
postage 8 cents. 


NOONTIME MESSAGES IN A 
COLLEGE PULPIT 


Sixty-nine five-minute sermons delivered 
to the students of Boston University by men 
of different denominations, $1.25, postage 
10 cents. 


THE HEART OF A MOTHER-TO-BE 
By MABEL H. ROBBINS 

One of the most sacred and critical experi- 

ences of home life, treated reverently and 
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happily. $1.00, postage 10 cents. 
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New Volumes in the “‘ See America First’ Series 


ARIZONA,™® WONDERLAND 


RGE WHARTON JAMES 


OREGON, "= PICTURESQUE 


BY THOMAS D. MURPHY 
Each, illustrated in color and duogravure, net $3.50 





The Latest Addition to the “‘Spell’”’ Series 


THE SPELL * CHINA 


BY ARCHIE BELL 
[Illustrations in color and duogravure, net $2.50 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST MILITARY 
SPIES and SECRET SERVICE AGENTS 


BY GEORGE BARTON 
Illustrated, net $2.00 


WHAT ALLAH WILLS 2nd Printing 
A Tale of Love and Adventure in Morocco 
Y IRWIN L. GORDON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated, net $1.35 


UNDER THE WITCHES’ MOON 
A Romance of Mediaeval Italy 
BY NATHAN GALLIZIER 
Illustrated by The Kinneys, net $1.50 


SYLVIA ARDEN DECIDES 
A Sequel to “* Sylvia of the Hill Top”’ 
BY MARGARET R. PIPER 
Illustrated, net $1.35 


THE POLLYANNA ANNUAL 


Trade Mark 
THE YEARLY GLAD BOOK 
_200 illustrations net $1.50 
CHATTERBOX FOR 1917 


KING OF ALL JUVENILES 
250 illustrations, Boards, net $1.25, Cloth, net $1.75 

















THE PAGE COMPANY, 53 Beacon St.. Boston. Mass. 
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Engraved Stationery 


for Men’s Personal Use 


Every business man needs his own Personal 
Stationery. Perhaps you have had it in mind to 
get some for your own use. I'll save you all the 
usual bother. 

Highest quality paper, PARSONS LINEN, 
beautifully engraved, an ideal size. Because I sell 
direct to you and specialize on these lines I can 
make you very favorable prices. 

Let me send you samples and quotations. 


GEORGE E. SQUIER 
Radcliffe Building, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Paper City 
HYMNS 


HALLOWED iwew ava'oup 


‘$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 
Returnadie samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicage 
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MMA 
The Outstanding Biography of the Year 


AUDUBON, The Naturalist 


By FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK 


Professor Herrick tells for the first time the story of the amazing 
career of the famous naturalist. 
complete biographies ever written and abounds in startling revelations 
concerning the romantic life of Audubon, from his birth in the 
tropics through myriad trials to final triumph. Substantiated by 


authoritative data. 


Two beautiful volumes, sumptuously 
illustrated with 
colored plates and over 100 other 
illustrations. Boxed, $7.50 net. 


THE WIND IN THE CORN 
Edith Wyatt’s poems of Democracy 
and the Great Trails, full of hope 
and optimism. $1.00 net. 


SONGS OF THE STALWART 
Graniland Rice's stirring book of 
verse, covering sport, war, home and 
romance. $1.00 net. 


THE EVERGREEN TREE 
Percy Mackaye’s new masque for 
Christmas time. Colored plates. 
$2.00 net. 


For Sale at all Booksellers 
THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS Pittiisisn $S2ryex 
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The book is one of the most 


photogravures, 


ABIGAIL ADAMS AND HER TIMES 
Laura, E. Richards’ story of the 
eventful and interesting life of the 
wife of President Adams. $1.35 net. 


THE QUEST OF EL DORADO 
Rev. J. A. Zahm’s collection of Indian 
stories of the mythical land of for- 
tune. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


THE LATIN AT WAR 
Wiil /rwin’s impressions of the 
Italians and French as a result of the 
war. $1.75 net. 
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Glimpses from the War Zone (Continued) 

ter to C T - I’m afraid you will 
have to be content with knowing that I’m 
alive and well. If there is one thing I hate 
above everything else, it is writing a lot of 
bunk home. You can just imagine things 
for yourself, if you like. Frankly, that’s all 
you could do if I wrote a lot of descriptive 
detail. As I told B —, hearing a shell 
burst—the experience—is nothing in a per- 
son’s life until he has experienced it. Inci- 
dentally, I thank Heaven every day that all 
the destruction and havoe of war has not 
been brought to our country—although I 
do think that if a bit of it were, “ne 3 at 
home would wake up a lot more to what 
they are up against. 

To branch off to a more general topic, 
it is just a question of time with the 
Boches, but in the meantime they are rais- 
ing hell, and will continue to do so as long 
as they can. No one can appreciate, hardly, 
how German war communications are doped 
and the German people kidded along. . . . 

“ Your dope as to when the war will end 
is just as good as mine. There are those 
who think that things will be settled diplo- 
matically before this winter, owing to the 
utter war weariness of all the nations, but 
I doubt it. What did you think of the Papal 
note and Wilson’s reply ?” 








On the leaf of a diary dedicated to war 
experiences there has been written the 
message of one father to his son. It has 
been sent to us with the hope that other 
sons might be likely to respond to the sen- 
timent of this message : 

“T know you will think in terms of your 
Great Commission. This will lead you to 
avoid all pettiness in your management of 
men and affairs, will give you perspective, 
will lead you to live the life you must un- 
complainingly, neither dodging missiles nor 
flinching at hurts whether of body or of 
mind; in the midst of tiresome routine 


_ and of danger and death your face will be 


set toward a radiant Future—the Future 
of your Country and the World. Whatever 
comes, it will not be long—not very long— 
till we meet again.” 


A REVIVAL OF THE ANCIENT 
TRADE OF SHIP’S RIGGER 
BY F. A. COLLINS 


The insistent demand for ships for over- 
sea trade has brought about a sudden re- 
vival of the ancient American craft of 
ship’s rigger. Our coast has been ransacked 
from oa to end, and many forgotten craft 
whose seagoing days were thought to have 
ended a decade or more since, and which 
have been left to rot in out-of-the-way 
vorts, are being rebuilt and rigged for serv- 
ice. Some of these go into the coast trade, 
many are found fit for European voyages. 

In the days of the famous clipper ships 
the American ship’s rigger shared the fame 
of the Yankee sailor for his skill and faring. 
As late as twenty years back fully five 
hundred riggers whose skill was famous in 
every sea were to be found about the docks 
of New York. Any day, weather permit- 
ting (and scarcely any storm aan drive 
them from their work), hundreds of riggers 
might be seen perched high ould the 
“forest of masts ” which lined the water- 
front. The ancient trade, at once so perilous 
and picturesque, is almost a lost art. To-day 
the experienced ships riggers in New York 
may be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. 

The passing of the ship’s rigger has been 
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A Revival of the Ancient Trade of Ship’s Rigger 
(Continued) 


as rapid and inevitable as the disappear- 
ance of sailing craft. ‘The unique de- 
mand for all kinds of seagoing craft to-day, 
therefore, presents a peculiar difficulty. The 
rigger is, in a sense, born rather than made, 
or at least is the product of long and ardu- 
ous apprenticeship. Even if the right type 
of man be found, it requires ten years to 
train a workman. 

A master ship’s rigger who is struggling 
with the problem to-day told the writer 
that help could scarcely ks had for love or 
money. The “ office” of the ship’s rigger, 
in a century-old building on the water-front, 
was itself an interesting survival. The 
stock in trade kept against a time of need— 
the coils of rope, tackles, spars, and shi 
supplies—were piled high on every heals 
covered with the accumulated dust of many 
years. A corner set aside for an office was 
partitioned off with panels taken from some 
forgotten ship. One seemed to step back 
half a century at least on entering the low- 
ceilinged room, where every detail re- 
mained unchanged since the days when the 
trade of ship’s rigger was great and thriving 
and these windows looked out upon the 
passing of the famous clipper ships. In the 
old days, the old rigger explained, a rigger 
was skilled and dependable. He could be 
trusted alone to appraise a piece of work, 
estimating with an experienced eye the 
material needed and carrying a job to com- 
pletion. In the good old days the rigger was 
in a very special sense a jack-of-all-trades. 

So pressing is the demand that all kind 
of ingenious makeshifts are resorted to. 
Old sailors who know the ropes, if nothing 
more, and ean find their way about a full- 
rigged ship are lured by the promise of 
fabulous wages. A rigger, even a very poor 
one, may demand upwards of $10 a day, 
and even a green apprentice almost half as 
much. Search the docks of our American 
ports as closely as they may, even this 
makeshift material is rare. The old salt 
has passed. The seamen who man the 
modern ships are mechanics, electricians, 
navigators—every kind of specialist, in 
short, but in the old sense scarcely sailors. 

The trade of ship’s rigger is perhaps the 
most perilous among the extra-hazardous 
occupations. His courage must equal that 
of the steeple-jack, since both work ardu- 
ously high in airin exposed positions. The 
trapeze —— or tight-rope artist gains 
more admiration, but he performs above 
strong nets which break his fall. If the 
rigger falls, he must come down on bare 
boards or in the water, often from a high 
altitude. The steeple-jack or circus man, 
again, works on material whose strength is 
definitely known, while the rigger must 
chance his weight upon masts or rigging in 
need of repair which may not bear him. 
His life from one moment to another de- 
pends on his judgment of the strength of 
the rope he must venture upon. Since such 
repairs are usually rush work, the riggin 
must be done in all kinds of weather, can 
often the rigger must venture aloft on ice- 
coated rigging in the face of biting winds. 

The problems confronting the ship’s rig- 
ger to-day are, besides, often extreme 
— He is frequently set to mon | 
upon obsolete craft whose particular style 
of rigging has passed from the memory 
of all but the oldest sailors. But the art 
has not been wholly lost. Much of the 
old-time skill of the American sailor lies 
latent. A great fleet of ships is revisiting 
our ports which has been rejuvenated in 
an ineredibly short time. 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores o 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. — 







One Policy 


One System 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles. of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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you don’t smoke them 
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strong ones. 

maybe the ones you had were 
more costly cigars than 
you care to 
your regular smoking. 
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Thompson’s Trophies—Key West Cigars 
Mild and Good, But Not High-Priced 


You know that Key West 
noted for aroma and flavor. 


igars are Thompson's Trophies are Key West 

erhaps cigars which are both mild and inex- 
use you've pensive. They are full size, imported 
Biller, made by skilled workmen, only 
ninety miles hes Havana, and the 
same atmosphere and climate that pre- 
vail in Cu e are so sure that 


buy for ba. 
you will like these good cigars that 








If you write us 
a_letter, put it on your business 
letterhead. You don’t need to go to this trouble 
—just send us your business card, on the back 
saying whether you want 100 or 50, and light, 
ium or dark color. Do it today—there's 

a great treat for you in Thompson's Trophies. 









You Can Try Them Before You Buy Them 
By Smoking Four or Five at Our Expense 


We will send you some on approval, charges prepaid—no cash 

in advance, no “‘ collect on delivery,’ and no obligation to keep 

unless you are entirely satisfied with the cigars. - 

Smoke four or five of Thompson's Trophies when you get them. 

If they please you, remit your check. Should you not like the 

cigars, return the inder at our The price is $5.75 
per 100; $3.15 for 50. 


THOMPSON & CO., INC., P.0. BOX 896, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or befor 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- — 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or prosy 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will year, 
savil 


admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of dition 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to Fran! 
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THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York teach 
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= N times of war, demand safety doubly safeguarded. Only the = at 
= soundest investments should be purchased in periods like = § wisht 
= these. Furthermore, you are fully justified in requiring the tw 
= best interest return on your invested funds, sufficient to meet the = posto 
: increasedcost of living and the burdens the warimposes on all of us. = J ads 
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HE first mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the Straus 2 is so 

= Plan, meet these requirements in every detail. They are = —- 

= thoroughly fortified against commercial strains and stresses and = 
= adverse economic conditions. They yield 6% net and they do = 

not decline in value. They are the logical investment today. = , > i 
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UR current investment list describes a diversified variety of S F thatw 

these sound bonds, in $1000 and $500 amounts, secured by = = 

the best properties in New York, Chicago, and other large cities. 2 FT iiedu 
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NO LONGER A NATION 
OF SPENDTHRIFTS 
BY FRANK H. FAYANT 





HE American people of this genera- 

tion, prior to the offering of the first 

Liberty Loan, really did not know 

what it meant to save. We have 
been accused of being a Nation of spend- 
thrifts—but we have been suddenly trans- 
formed from a Nation of spendthrifts into 
a Nation of investors. It is estimated that 
before the war there were about 300,000 
bondholders in this country ; there are now 
12,000,000 American bondholders, with a 
prospect that, if the war continues another 
year, there will be 20,000,000 Americans 
saving to buy Government bonds. In ad- 
dition to this, under the leadership of Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the head of our 
largest bank, who has volunteered to help 
teach the American people to save, millions 
more of our people will soon be purchasing 
Government War Savings Stamps as a 
first step in the purchase of Government 
bonds. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s task is to raise $2,000,- 
(00,000 for the Government by the sale 
of 25-cent saving stamps. The stamps will 
be pasted by the purchasers on United 
States thrift cards. The thrift cards will 
be exchangeable for $5 War Savings certi- 
fieates. The Government will also sell 
stamps costing $4.12 each, and for a card 
filled with twenty of these stamps ($82.40), 
the Government will pay, at the end of five 
years, $100 in gold. 

These War Savings Stamps are issued 
by the Government tor the purpose of at- 
tracting the small savings of those who do 
not buy Liberty Bonds, and for those who 
wish to supplement their Liberty Bond in- 
vestments by further savings. The stamps 
will be on sale throughout the country at 
post-offices and other convenient places, 
and will undoubtedly especially appeal to 
young people who want to do their bit in 
ielping the Nation to win the war. There 
is no reason why Mr. Vanderlip’s War 
Savings Club should not reach fifty million 
members. 


THE NEWS FROM FLANDERS 

It is related of one of the earlier Roths- 
childs that he waited at a port in Belgium 
for news of the Battle of Waterloo, and 
that when he heard that Napoleon had been 
defeated he took a fast sailing vessel to 
England, and from the English coast hur- 
ried up to London by relays of horses and 
bought all the English Government bonds 
that were offered at the low prices then 
prevailing. Several days later the news of 
the battle reached the English financial 
center, and there was eager public buying 
of securities. Rothschild, so the legend runs, 
made a fortune through the rise in the 
bonds he purchased. 

In these modern days of almost instan- 
taneous transmission of news from the bat- 
tletields of Europe to the financial centers 
there will be no such opportunity for a 
financial coup like that after the Battle of 
Waterloo. But many investors now are 
looking forward, wondering when _ they 
ought to buy Government and other bonds 
in — of the end of the war. In 
the markets of London, Paris, and New 
York Government and railway bonds are 
selling at the lowest prices of many years. 
Some of the bond issues of the English and 
French Governments and of the French 
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United States Depositary 
in France 


"Ty a Company’s opportunities for service 
abroad have been greatly increased by its 
official designation as a United States depositary 
for public moneys. This designation includes our 
Paris Office, which will act as paying and receiving 
agent for United States paymasters and other 
American disbursing officers in France. 


Our Paris Office is a fully equipped banking in- 
stitution, similar to our officein London, supported 
by the responsibility of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. It places the facilities of 
an American bank with American methods at the 
disposal of all the officers and men of the forces of 
the United States wherever they may be in France. 





PARIS OFFICE 
Ruedesitaliens, 1&3 


Capital and Surplus 


American business concerns and individuals having 
interests abroad will find it to their convenience 
and advantage to bank with our Paris or London 
offices. It will be our effort to be useful in every 
possible way to American citizens traveling abroad 
and to those with the armies in France. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Resources more than 


LONDON OFFICE 
32 Lombard St., E.C. 


- - $50,000,000 
- $600,000,000 
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BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 


Write for Circular O-8 
and Prices 


OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 
HALL & JENNISON, Oakland, Calif. 
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Farm Mortgages 


Behind these mortgages is the ample security of 
improved, productive farms in the richest sections 
of Ohio, Indiana and Ilinois—plus our own guar- 
antee of full payment of principal and interest. 


Write for Booklet 0-17 on Guaranteed Farm 
Mortgages, and our list of current offerings 
The Straus Brothers Company 
| Established 1860 Ligonier, Indiana 
Capital and Surplus $3,000,000. 00 
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WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN 
WANT MONEY 


Wisconsin dairy farmers will pay 6% for capital with = 
which to build barns, increase their herds and meet = 
the demand for greater food production. Write for = 


our booklet No. 11, “The Dairy Farm Mortgage.” = 
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FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS = 


MILWAUKEE,WIS.! — 
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_ A Remarkable Record 


of not one dollar lost in nearly 
sixty years stands behind every 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


What greater assurance of security can any investor 
ask than this’ 

Complete information upon request. - 

Ask for Cireular No. 58, describing our Mortgages. 


A-G:Danforth:&-@ 


Founded A.D. 1858 








WASHINGTON : ILLINOIS 
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dling cotton business. 





The National Shawmut Bank has a working capital exceeding 


$18,500,000 and total assets of $150,000,000. 
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THE COTTON SITUATION 


is one which requires long experience, an intimate 
knowledge of conditions and constant watching. 
These factors are unusually important this season. 


Owing to the high cost of labor, freight insurance and 
so on, the capital required to move cotton is far in 
excess of other years. Three years ago, less than $50 
a bale was required to ship cotton abroad. Today, 
the shipper needs about $200 for every bale exported. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


is particularly well qualified along all lines for han- 


This Bank, through its Foreign Department, is equipped to 
handle all financial matters relating to cotton. For example— 
it advances money against compress or warehouse receipts, on 
bills-of-lading; offers advantages in buying foreign exchange 
and arranging commercial letters of credit. 


It also finances cotton shipped to mills anywhere in the United 


States—opening acceptance credits or granting loans supported 
by warehouse receipts or mill contracts. 
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Correspondence invited. 
THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, of Boston, Mass. 


A national reputation for conservatism, sound judgment and strength. 











YOUR WANTS in every line of household, educational, 

business, or personal service—domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants, 
etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situa- 
tion, may be filled through a little announcement in the 
classified columns of The Outlook. If you have some article 
to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value 
to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 
Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N Y. 








Partial Payment 
Combinations 


We have outlined in detail a number of 
Partial Payment suggestions which can be 
used to meet your requirements. You will 
find suggestions outlined to suit people with 
small or large incomes. who desire to practice 
investing while they save. 


Send for Circular M-48 and T-48 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 














Free Booklets for Investors 

**Should Business Men Buy Stocks ?”’ Babson’s 
ge, Organization, Dept. O-8, Wellesley Hills. 
Mass, 

Danforth Farm Mortgages. Cireular No. 58. A. G. 
Danforth & Co., Washington, II. 

The Dairy Farm Mortgage. Booklet No. 11. 
Markham & May Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Partial Payment Combinations. Cireular M-48 
and T-48. John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 

California Street Improvement Bonds. Circular 
0-8. Oakland Street Improvement Bond Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Farm Mortgages. Pamphlet S. E. J. Lander & 
Co., Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. Cireular No. 
K-705. S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. Booklet O-17. The 
Straus Brothers Company, len Ind. 

















WAR-TIME INVESTMENTS 


Our First Farm Mortgages and Keal Estate 
Gold Bonds are investments proof against all ( 
war-time conditions. We're right on the ground 
and painstakingly protect our clients’ interests ( 
at all times. Bonds in $100—$200—$500 and $1 ,c0o ) 
denominations; Mortgages $500 and up. — 
oe Send for Pamphlet * 5" and current list. ( 
E. J, LANDER & CO. (Ass9) Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Dakota 
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No Longer a Nation of Spendthrifts (Continued) 
cities are now selling at prices that give 
very large returns on the investment. 

So long as the war lasts and the Allied 
Governments continue to issue obligations 
by the billions the interest rate will rise, 
and the prices of securities with a fixed 
rate of return will continue to decline. 
Nevertheless now is the time to begin lay- 
ing away these high-grade iuvestmenis, 
with a certain knowledge that, no matier 
how much lower they sell from now till the 
end of the war, they will sell very much 
higher after the war is over. When the 
destruction of capital in the war ceases, ile 
world will save as it never has saved before. 
It will learn by hard experience the neces- 
sity of saving. After the war savings will 
accumulate, and the increase in the supply 
of capital for investment will lower the rate 
of interest. This will mean that securities 
now greatly depressed will rebound. It 
does not seem likely that in many years to 
come there will again be such an opportunity 
as is now presented for the safe investment 
of money on the best security at high rates 
of interest. 


THE GREAT RISE IN PRICES 


The high cost of living, which economists 
have been discussing for the past few years, 
no longer needs ubeote demonstration by 
statistics. For several years prior to the 
outbreak of the European war the rise in 
the general level of prices was an economic 
phenomenon that was earnestly discussed 
at meetings of learned bodies, and various 
explanations were made as to the supposed 
causes. 

But what happened in the years prior to 
the war now seems unworthy of discussion 
when we take account of the precipitous 
rise in the price level in the past two years. 
The average level of wholesale commodity 
prices, taking 1906 as the base, or 100, had 
risen, up to the summer of 1915, to 113. 
Since then this level has mounted to 210. 
In other words, the general level of prices 
is now almost double what it was in the first 
year of the war. 

What this stupendous change means, 
when translated into terms of production, 
can be realized by comparing the value of 
this year’s products of the American farms 
with the former value in the period just 
before the war. It is conservative to esti- 
mate in advance of the official figures of 
the 1917 harvest that the great rise in 
prices has added nine billion dollars to the 
money value of the farmers’ output. It is 
an amazing figure when we -— to think 
that prior to the war a total yield of nine 
billions’ worth of farm products was con- 
sidered a wonderful achievement. 

We have not increased the actual yield 
of products out of the earth ; we have sim- 

ly revalued them at $9,000,000,000 more. 
Vheat that formerly brought the farmer 
less than a dollar a bushel is now selling, 
under Government regulation, at $2.20 a 
bushel. This adds more than $800,000,000 
to the value of the wheat crop. Corn that 
formerly sold along about 60 cents a 
bushel sold this year at three times that 
price, and, if we take only $1.10 as the 
value of this year’s crop, the increase 1 
valuation is more than $1,500,000,000. To 
put it in another way, the increased value 
of corn and wheat this year is nearly as 
great as the total freight revenues of al 
American railways. 

But while the farmers are getting nearly 
$9,000,000,000 more for their crop than 
formerly, they have not gained this enor- 
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No Longer a Nation of Spendthrifts (Continued) 


mous sum as profits. Their costs of produc- 
tion have risen so rapidly that we hear of 
farmers in the West complaining because 
the Government has not fixed grain prices 
at a higher level. 

Similar astounding figures are shown in 
the increased valuations placed upon the 
output of other industries—coal-mining, 
copper-mining, steel-making, ete. Before 
the war it was estimated that our annual 
American production of wealth was $40,- 
000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. The great 
rise in prices means that our wealth produc- 
tion now is climbing toward $100,000,000,- 
000 a year. But we are really not creating 
more wealth, in spite of all these billions of 
dollars of valuation. Wealth production is 
measured by bushels of wheat and corn, 
bales of cotton, tons of coal and steel, and 
other concrete products of industry. The 
wealth is in the things themselves and not 
in the valuations of them measured by 
money. What has happened is that the 
purchasing power of money has enormously 
declined, so that a dollar of money to-day 
is worth only about fifty cents in the things 
that money will buy. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS 


During the past year it is estimated that 

securities of American railways have de- 
sreciated $2,500,000,000 in market value. 
These bonds and shares are not only owned 
directly by hundreds of thousands of in- 
vestors, but they are owned indirectly by 
millions of bank depositors and holders of 
life-insurance policies. About one-twelfth 
of our National wealth is invested in rail- 
ways, and such a great depression in mar- 
ket values as has been seen in recent months 
reaches home to all the people. 

But while market prices have been going 
down the service that the railways are giv- 
ing the Nation has been expanding. Never 
before have the railways carried such an 
amount of tonnage as they are now moving, 
and probably never before has it been so 
keenly realized how indispensable the rail- 
ways are to the life of the Nation. 

The depreciation in railway securities is 
partly due to the world-wide readjustment 
of values, and partly due to the dact that 
the railways have boon compelled to pay 
war prices for everything they buy, while 
receiving peace prices for the products they 
sell. The first factor is beyond human con- 
trol, but the second factor is within the 
control of the Government. The Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, which regulates 
railway rates for service, has given some 
measure of relief to the Eastern carriers, 
and in all probability will grant them 
further relief very shortly. It is the East- 
ern roads that are hardest hit by war 
conditions. The Western roads will have a 
hearing before the Commission in Decem- 
ber. 

It can be stated here that the policy of 
the Government will be to maintain railway 
credit and operating efficiency. It is not the 
intention of the Government to allow a 
general reduction in railway dividends, 
because the authorities at Washington real- 
ize that a sound transportation system is 
vitally essential, not only to the successful 
prosecution of the war, but to National 
prosperity after the war. The shares of 
well-managed American railways are now 
selling at the lowest prices in many years ; 
they can be purchased by investors with the 
assurance that the Government regards the 
maintenance of railway credit as an essen- 
tial part of the war programme. 
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For Quick 


“Getting There’”’ 


When your presence is urgently needed at the 


mi 
MR BUYER 1S HERP- 
MUST LEAVE ON THE 


SCL ean office—when it is important that you catch a certain 
train—when you want to get to the theatre on time— 


there will not be a minute's delay in starting your 
car if you have in your garage a 





Coal-Burning a's One-Car System 
f Ta at 

Self-Regulating GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM Complete Sy 

Hot Water Only 65 


It is more than a stove. WASCO includes a trouble-proof 
automatic temperature regulator; an all-cast-iron, coal-burning, 
hot water heater and handsome wall radiator. It will keep 
your car warm continually the coldest weather, with attention 
only once a day. 

Pipes and connections cut to fit. Your chauffeur or any 
“handy ” man can set it up in a few hours. 


Approved by Fire Underwriters, Insurance Men and Fire 
hiefs. 
Thousands of automobile owners are delighted with the WASCO, because it keeps the 


car warm, ready to start instantly—any time—night or day. Eliminates frozen batteries, 
saves big repair bills, saves time of boiling out cold radiator. 


Quick delivery from warehouses in Boston, Springfield, Hartford, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Denver and Kansas City. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 


Describes one- to ten-car WASCO systems for private garages. Also gives letters of 
endorsement from many users in all parts of the country. 


W. A. Scuieit Mrc. Co., Inc., 30 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some territory open for live distributors. W rite for selling proposition and “‘ helps.”” 





Catalog FREE 
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A 2-Car WASCO System (with 2 radiators), $84. This heater and one radiator make a 1-Car WASCO System, $65 






































sends us the names and addresses of a 

dozen friends who may be interested in 
The Outlook and who are not now subscribers, 
we will send in acknowledgment a free copy 
of “The Man Without a Country,” by Edward 
Everett Hale. It is especially appropriate at 
this time. The book is cloth-bound, illus- 


trated, and well worth a place in any library. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ch any subscriber of The Outlook who 
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Is There Any SAFE and SURE Way To 





Cure Constipation ? 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D., Author of “Conquering Consumption” 


Constipation is a large subject, for it is perhaps the most wide- 
spread of all physical disorders. And it helps to build other diseases. 
The majority of the people have it, either periodically or all the 
time. It is such a big subject that it justifies the six-page letter 
received from Mr. J. B. A. The letter is too long to quote in full, 
so we shall give only a few lines: 

“ For twenty years I took various laxatives and cathartics. They had 
their effect, but they did not cure me. About three years ago I was 
advised to take a petroleum oil then often called Russian oil ; also to use 
the internal bath. I did try the lubricating oil. 1t is practically tasteless 
and pleasant enough to take. It acted as a gentle laxative, but when I 
stopped using it, the old trouble returned. Then I decided to give the 
internal bath a trial. I got results with that too, but only as long as I 


R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. used it. No bath, no bowel movement. 
“If possible, I want to return to the condition where the bowels act 
normally without taking medicines and without a‘ wash out’ every day. It’s a nuisance. Is there 
any safe and sure way to cure chronic constipation? Why not publish an article on this universal 


ailment ?” 


It is an axiom that in order to be able to 
cure, one must know the cause. If washing 
the bowels is Nature’s way of removing the 
waste, then lack of washing is the cause of 
constipation, but we can find no indication 
that Nature intended the bowels to be washed 
out with injections of water. So that is not 
the cause of constipation, and hence the 
enema or internal] bath is not acure. Nor can 
we find any indication showing us that Na- 
ture intended the bowels to be greased with 
a mineral oil, so the lack of mineral oil is 
not the cause of constipation, and the use of 
this oil is not a cure. 

The enema and the use of the oil are forms 
of relief. They help the lower bowel to get 
ridof accumulated waste—waste that pro- 
duces disease if allowed to remain. But 
relief and cure are as wide apart as the poles. 
Mr. J. B. A. is looking for acure, and that is 
what you should look for if you want to live 
long and well; that is what everyone who 
has constipation should look for. 

Let us see what the cause of constipation 
is: It is principally wrong eating. Whena 
person eats too much white flour products 
and white sugar and boiled potatoes and 
meat—to mention only a few foods—and 
fails to eat other foods that the body needs, 
the result is often constipation. Nearly all 
mistakes in eating have a tendency to pro- 
duce constipation, and the eating is the most 
important cause, say, about nine-tenths of 
the cause. 

Abnormal living is the 7¢a/7 cause of con- 
stipation, and the chief part of this abnor- 
mal living is wrong eating. It is the normal 
and natural thing to obey the calls of Nature 
promptly, but this many fail to do, and this 
failure often helps to bring about constipation. 

Nearly every case of chronic constipation 
is curable. Only a few cases are beyond 
cure. If you are seeking relief only you can 
find numerous laxatives, cathartics and lubri- 
cants, or you can use various forms of injec- 
tions. They all help to remove waste from 
the bowels. 

But if you want a real cure, you will have 
to live so normally that the muscles in the 
bowels grow vigorous and active, and the 
glands in the bowels will secrete their own 
lubricants. Yes, the bowels produce a lubri- 
cant, and its name is mucus. It is the 
only kind of lubricating oil needed. Nature 
did not leave this important ingredient out 
of the body. When the muscles are working 
well and the glands are normal no internal 
bathing will be needed, for the bowels will 
then perform their functions so well that the 
waste is properly discharged. 

Neither medicine nor mechanical appa- 
ratus will cure constipation. The czre for 
this trouble is a watura/ diet, pure food 
rightly prepared and properly eaten. Purga- 
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tives, laxatives, enemas and mechanical 
manipulations may help to “clean house ” but 
mechanical treatment does not remove the 
cause of constipation. 


Constipation is often obstinate, but per- 
sistence in natural living will produce a cure 
in nearly every case. To live naturally means 
to exercise, work, rest, sleep, recreate, drink 
and eat according to the needs of the body, 
and especially to eat properly. Get the body 
into good condition through proper living 
and the constipation will disappear. 

Realizing the universal need of clearly 
defined instruction on the cause and cure of 
constipation, I have outlined in a small vol- 


ume a plan of living that has proved suc-: 


cessful in curing and preventing this trouble- 
some condition. 


In plain English you are told the true cause 
of constipation, and you are given the true 
cure—a cure that works. There is nothing 
expensive or mysterious about it. You need 
not buy any apparatus. You need not take 
drugs or medicines of any kind. It is simple, 
good, workable common sense. The title of 
this new book is “CURING CONSTIPA- 
TION AND APPENDICITIS.” Its price, 
one dollar, with ten cents additional to cover 
packing and postage. The cost is considera- 
bly less than your doctor would charge for 
prescribing a “dose of medicine ”—less than 
your druggist would charge you for a patent 
“cure-all” —that doesn’t cure—less than it 
would cost you to lose a day’s pay on account 
of sick headache or that tired feeling that 
makes one unfit for work—less than the cost 
of an evening at the theatre. In fact this small 
investment will pay big dividends in health 
and happiness till the end of your days. 


Send one dollar and ten cents to my pub- 
lisher, Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 96, 1133 
Broadway, New York City, and get your copy. 
Follow my plan of treating constipation for 
one month ; then if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied with the improvement in your health, 
return the book and your money will be re- 
funded to you. 


Remember this: If you want to get rid of 
constipation you can do so. You have your 
choice of living right or living wrong. This 
book teaches you the truth about constipa- 
tion and appendicitis and nothing but the 
truth. Do you want it? 

PU BLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: R.L. 
Alsaker, M.D., is an eminent authority on the 
subject discussed in the above article. He has put 
the net result of his many years of professional 
experience with sick people into his writings and 
it is a real pleasure for me to recommend them, 
because i Seon from personal eoxperience and 
observation that good results a/ways follow an ob- 
servance of his simple instructions. FRANK E. 
MORRISON, PUBLISHER, Dept. 96, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 





Dioxogen 





You cannot 
afford to guess 


HEN it comes to choosing 
an antiseptic for use in your 
home, when the health of your 
family is at stake, you must know. 


Know, then, that 


Dioxogen 


has for years been recognized as 
the leading antiseptic and germi- 
cide—one that can be relied upon 
in any emergency. 

Know that DIOXOGEN, 
while it is more effective than 
carbolic acid in usable strength, 
is so absolutely safe that dentists 
advise its use daily as a mouth 
wash, 


Know that in the military 
hospitals where guess work has 
been eliminated, DIOXOGEN is 
a standard treatment for wounds. 


Know DIOXOGEN. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

_ and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair ; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru following the simple directions of 
SusannaCocrofls - . 

Physical Culture 4 
Sor Face. eck, 
Scalp and Feet. 
Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 
Send postal for 
latest free Booklet 
containing many 
beauty hints and 
all about the won- 
derful work ac- 



























complished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 


Dept. 13, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





(A Division of Susanna Cocroft's Phys. Culture Coursey 












































Automatic 
Air Cushion 





| Relief From 
Rupture 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance has 
aiven relief in thousands of cases where 

er means have failed. Automatic Air 
Cushion provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
sure, and is Zuaranteed to retain the pro- 
trusion at all times. Always covers the 
ruptured spot. Clings closely, never slips. 


Made to Measure and 




















Sent on Trial 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is made 
to your individual measure. Absolute 
satisfaction is Suaranteed. Since we are 
more of a sanitarium than a factory, par- 
ticular care is Riven to your indivi 
case. 
You can obtain the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on free trial to test its worth. 
It is sold on a basis of satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. You are the 
sole judge of its worth. No need to give 
us any reason for its return, if you are 
not satisfied. We make this liberal offer 
because we know b-y will bless the day 
you learned of the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance. Write for particulars and § 
measure blanks. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Manufacturers ef Orthopedical Appliances 
471B State Street 
Marshall, Mich., U.S.A. 


























Artatone Photographs 
Made from Your Films or Negatives 
Send your film or negative without 
delay for a beautiful enlargement on 
ARTATONE Japan tissue, and you will 
havea Picture. Artatones are like etchings, 
rich and beautiful. 
8x10 size, mounted on vellum, $1.25. Other 
sizes on request. ( Satisfaction Guaranteed.) 
ALBERT E. JACOBSON, 25 West 42d St., New York City 















$5.00 
by mail, 


Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair 
fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not entirely satisfied 
may return them before soiling and have his money. 
Our illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom tanning 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting , also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















For DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous Physicians. 
Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN. Contains less 
than one per cent starch. 
P. leatall E 2 J Wh 1 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE: Send ten cents 
for sample of Hepco Flour and booklet 
containing diet list. 


Waukesha Health Products Co. 38 Adams Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

















THE OUTLOOK 
A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


Conscription always has been and is to- 
day unpopular. But an invincible army is 
the desperate need of the hour, and the call 
is loud for enlistment. The soldiers pass no 
physical tests, are bound by no age limits, 
and enfranchised women as well as those 
without a vote will be welcomed as com- 
rades by the men. The discipline is exact- 
ing, the period of enlistment “ for the dura- 
tion of the war.” All the soldiers are under 
their own command, and jealousy is elim- 
inated, since there is no limit to the rank 
that may be attained. Service in this army 
does not break up families, but brings the 
members closer together, for the campaign 
is nearly always fought right in the soldier's 
home town. Recruiting is in progress, al- 
though the skirmish line is already in the 
field and instances of gallantry are not a 
few. If this American army goes forth fifty 
million strong, the war will be won and the 
world will be made safe for democracy. 

What are the requirements? Each sol- 
dier, on his word of honor as a soldier, 
makes certain promises to himself, to those 
nearest to him, and to such god as he 
knows. Among those engagements are, so 
far as in him lies : 

To keep himself in the best physical con- 
dition consistent with loyal service. 

To eat and drink for efficiency only. 

To work right where he is and upon 
something of real value to the world with 
increasing earnestness unless his country 
calls him for other duties. 

Tobe severe in judging himself and lenient 
in weighing the acts and motives of others. 

To tear nothing but selfishness and to 
find in every human being a brother. 

To realize that his government is re- 
sponsible for public action and calls for his 
prompt and hearty obedience. 

To challenge danger and difficulty and 
not run before them. 

To rejoice that burdens which yesterday 
would have crushed him he is now able to 
carry. 

The soldier engaging in this struggle may 
have the satisfaction of knowing that upon 
the fighting strength and power of this 
army absolutely p sonar the success of 
that other army on the firing line. 

Will you enlist? Francis JoRDAN. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


A SUGGESTION FOR FUEL 
SAVING 


In these days of conservation, when peo- 
ple are urged to save all they can, and 
in view of the appeal to use as much as 
possible of other fuel than coal, a very great 
saving might be effected through the use of 
discarded railway ties, that are not now 
available for fuel, but are destroyed by being 
burned along the railway tracks of the coun- 
try. These in the aggregate must be very 
numerous, and it seems that some plan might 
be worked outto make them of use, and 
I am taking this opportunity of calling your 
attention to the matter, with the hope that 
your publication may bring this to the 
notice of the public, and especially to some 
one or some group of men who might do 
something to make this source of fuel that 
is now being wasted available for homes. 

The writer has very vivid recollections 
of sawing and splitting a couple of dozen 
railway ties during the coal panic about 
fifteen years aga, and he van testify that 
they make very excellent fuel. 

C. F. Marguis, 


General Electric ( eae a i 
Schenectady, New York. 





First aid in 
every household 
—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
and passer on to mother and 

ndma and holds a croup 
y sence for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster — and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the 
tingle, then the cool de- 
lightfulness as Musterole 


searches down. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion-dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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US PAT. of. 


Send for some of our DELICIOUS 
Merritt Island, thin-skinned 


Pineapple Oranges 


straight from the trees to you. Let them 
take the place of something that will help 
feed our allies. Details sent on request. 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO. 


Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 


SEA GRASS BASKETS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Handmade out of Wild 
Grass from the Sea- 
Marshes and bound 
with Palmetto by 
Negro Women and 
Children. Some- 
thing new and dif- 
ferent. Not seen in 
the shops. Moder- 
ately priced.  Illus- 
trated catalogue and 
rice list sent on request. 
Sample basket mailed upon receipt of 50 cts. 


SEA GRASS BASKET CO. 
Dept. C, 263 King St., Charleston, S. C. 
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Infants Wear ‘ 
at McCutcheon’s 


These latest and daintiest clothes for Children and Infants are 
attracting much favorable comment from discriminating mothers. 


I 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 


iz 


AAAI 


ALM 


Bloomer Dresses in Anderson Gingham, 
Brown or Copen, plaid trimming, 8 to 12 
years, $2.95. 


LULU 


| 


Plain Blue or Pink Ginghams for the 
smaller girl, 3 to 6 years, $1.95. 


Imported Chambray. A large variety, 
from 3 to 12 years, ranging from $4.50 to 
16.50. 


Boys’ Wash Suits, 2 to 5 years, made of 
Chambray, Devonshire Cloth, and our own 
imported Linens, hand-smocked and tailored 
effect, one and two pieces, $2.95 to 7.50. 


ALLAAH 


NM 


Maids’ Aprons. A complete assortment 
in Aprons for Maids, Waitresses, also Red 
Cross, at popular prices. Made only of the 
best Cambric and Lawn with dainty embroid- 
ery trimming. 


Ik 





HANH 





IIL 


Bloomer Dress of Anderson 
Gingham, $2.95 


Girls’ Tailored Hats and Coats. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


Don’t Waste Food! 


Cook only just what is needed. If anything is left over, use 
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it up in soups, salads, stews, etc. This is a patriotic duty. 
James McCutcheon & Company 
= Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
= G 









Will 

hat | he Brin 
The little matter of Sein stamps or coin will bring you athfinder 
on ——e of the — is’ being | 23 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an ill d weekly, p hed at 
nerve-center — 5 By -t Me es & | the Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
ay BR, a clear, im- world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 
eekly — ran lic affairs per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
a ¢ agnosis } eee da want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
uring these strenuous, epoch-making day8-} 05 tine or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts ——e 

clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2S¢ to showthatyou might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 2 

weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder, Box 37, Washington, D.C. 


6 ° 7) Important to Subscribers 
on = nore When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
l address, both old and new address should be 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 


STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING | given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 the change is to take effect. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN, feonmenenty 
SEINCTOy 


We manufacture over 200 different styles and sizes, 
therefore we can please the most exacting buyer. We own and 
operate the largest refrigerator factory in the World and our product is known . 
“In over a Million Homes.” The “ WHITE MOUNTAIN ” Refrigerator A, 
in itself is an exposition of progress. Send at once for 
illustrated 1918 catalogues and booklets. 


U's Nation's Capita 
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BY THE WAY 


Did Lowell or Holmes write an addi- 
tional stanza for the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” during the Civil War? A subscriber 
thinks so, and quotes from memory these 
lines of the supposed addition : 

" bade a foe from our midst strikes a blow at her 
glory, 7 


Down, down with the traitor who dares to defile 
The flag of her stars or the page of her story !”” 
The stanza certainly has an application to 
certain lukewarm patriots of our day and 
might be sung for their good. Can any 
reader supply the omitted line or lines and 

name the author ? 


For the entertainment of our soldiers, 
Liberty Theaters are to be built in the 
cantonments of the National Army. These 
theaters are, it is said, to present the best 
professional productions at low prices— 
from 5 to 25 cents for a seat. Books of 
coupons for admission—humorously called 
“smileage” books—are to be placed on 
sale at stores throughout the country, so 
that they can be bought by friends and 
sent to the soldier as a gift. 


A et newsboy of Portland, Oregon, 
has made himself famous by climbing 
Mount Hood. Afflicted with the loss of his 
legs, this young man, Joe Harty by name, 
accomplished the difficult climb by using 
his hands to swing his body up the trail. 
In places where ropes are used he was in 
his element, for his strength enabled him to 
clamber along with remarkable ease and 
swiftness, sometimes outstripping his guides. 

A recent lawsuit disclosed the octopus 
in the film play “‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” as merely a rubber imita- 
tion, made by an ingenious artificer to 
counterfeit the real octopus with its wrig- 
gling, squirming tentacles. A diver, it 
was explained, concealed in the body of 
the creature, worked the tentacles with 
springs during the fight with a man, which 
formed one of the most thrilling scenes in 
the play. Thus a baffling mystery (as it 
seemed to most people who saw the film) 
is solved. 


There is a time in almost every boy’s life 
when he is crazy to own a dog. An exchange 
tells the following story apropos of this 
obsession: “The rich uncle said, quizzi- 
cally, to the boy who wanted a dog, ‘ Well, 
Eddie, suppose I gave you two Tinted 
dollars for a dog. Would you spend that 
whole sum on one dog, or would you buy a 
pretty good dog and put the rest of the 
money in the savings bank?’ ‘ Well, uncle, 
replied Eddie, ‘if you leave it to me, I 
would buy two hundred one-dollar dogs.’ ” 


A forehanded Creek Indian, according 
to a — from Oklahoma, has been 
permitted by the county court to subscribe 
for $250, of the second Liberty Loan 
bonds. He had already bought $162,000 of 
the first Liberty Loan bonds, thus making 
his total subscription $412,000. He is sai 
to live alone in a little cabin near Henry- 
etta. His money comes from holdings in 
one of Oklahoma’s richest oil-fields. 

White mice are reported to be in great 
demand—not as pets or for the itinerant 
animal-trainer who sometimes shows them 
in city streets, but for scientific and mili- 
tary purposes. The Government needs them 
for testing impurities in the air in subma- 
rines ; and they are used in testing pneu- 
monia serum in hospitals before it is ad- 
ministered to patients. So breeders of white 
mice find a ready market for these little 
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By the Way (Continued) 
animals, who seem so much “nicer ” than 
their dark-skinned relatives. 


A Colorado man, realizing the shortage 
of farm labor and the keenness of city men 
for hunting just now, has, it is reported, 
posted the following notice on his grounds : 

NOTICE TO HUNTERS 

All persons who wish to hunt on my premises 
during the season of 1917 will be required to husk 
corn half a day on my farm. Come any time to husk 
corn, but unless this is done you will not be allowed 
to enter, as all my lands are private property. 

Carelessness in using cigars, cigarettes, 
and smoking-pipes, according to an official 
report, was responsible for most of the fires 
that occurred in New York City last year, 
1,606 fires being so caused. Next came care- 
lessness in setting bonfires, burning rubbish, 
ete.—1,573 fires being caused in this way. 
Careless use of matches caused 1,475 fires ; 
vapors of benzine, gasoline, etc., 545; de- 
fective chimneys and flues, 824; matches 
gnawed by rats or mice, 37 ; and kerosene oil 
used to start the kitchen range, 9. Seventy. 
five per cent of all fires occurred in homes. 





Pending the arrival of privates who have 
been ordered transferred from the National 
Army, the situation of some of the officers 
detailed for service with certain National 
Guard regiments is rather amusing, an 
exchange says. One officers’ mess, it is 
said, discussed hiring at least one man 
to act as a private, there being none 
in their command. The depot brigade at 
Camp Doniphan, Oklahoma, was a little 
better off, the roster showing one brigadier- 
general, one colonel, six majors, and one 
hundred captains exercising command over 
Private John Goings ! 


Dr. Johnson’s famous Dictionary, accord- 
ing to a writer in the London “ Sphere,” in 
its first edition contained the statement that 
“ the letter H seldom, perhaps never, begins 
any but the first syllable.” John Wilkes, 
wit and politician, fell afoul of this assertion 
in this ingenious note: “ The author of this 
remark must be a man of quick appre-hen- 
sion and compre-hensive genius, but I can 
never forgive his un-handsome be-havior 
to the poor knight-hood, priest-hood, and 
widow-hood, nor his ivhesmntilag to all 
man-hood.” 


Perhaps Dr. Johnson did not know that 
Wilkes wrote this criticism, but he was cer- 
tainly not friendly to the famous Radical. 
Wilkes, however, at a dinner described by 
Boswell, tried his arts of flattery on John- 
son with some success : 

Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous in helping him to 
some fine veal. ‘‘ Pray give me leave, sir—It is 
better here—A little of the brown—Some fat, sir— 
A little of the stuffing—Some gravy—Let me have 
the pleasure of giving you some butter—Allow me 
to recommend a squeeze of this orange; or the 
lemon, perhaps, may have more zest.”’ ** Sir, sir, I 
am obliged to you, sir,’’ cried Johnson, bowing, and 
turning his head to him with a look for some time 
of ‘‘surly virtue,’’ but, in a short while, of com- 
placency. 


A new use for a phonograph is described 
by a writer in “Good Health.’’ A novelist, 
he says, found that after writing steadily for 
several hours his mental machinery stopped. 
His heroine was suspended from the side 
of a precipice by a mere comma! He 
started his phonograph, and under its sooth- 
ing influence “got his pen in hand again 
and had his beloved heroine rescued and 
proposed to before he ended his sitting.” 
The name of the tune which worked the 
charm is unfortunately not recorded, but 
“ to-day the phonograph is an indispensable 
part of this novelist’s writing equipment.” 
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1052 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 





W.J.Black. Fass Traffic Mgr A T.8S.F. Ry. 
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Advertising rates are: 
line, four columns to the page. 


‘*Want ” 


ment shall first appear. 
Address : 


number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for on application. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 





CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot and cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 








CONNECTICUT 


: NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn ittineid Co.. Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. Good skat- 
ing, coasting. Spend your next week-end 
here. Home cooking, ey my ed rooms. 
Special — 2 hours from New York. Book- 

et A Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
‘our inquiries gladly answered 
OT-CostelloMgr and our booklet malted —y~> 














CAN YOU AFFORD TO KEEP 
YOUR HOME OPEN UNDER 
PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING? IF NOT, WRITE TO THE 


Weldon Hotel Greenfield, 
FOR THEIR SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


One of the most attrac tive hotels in the 
Jonnecticut valley. 
Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas 
lnteresting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 




















NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 


New York 





Combines every convenience and home 


comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on Amerigan Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 

2.00 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet, onnl'y sent upon 
request. OHN P. TOLSON. 





The Margaret Louisa 
of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 


A homelike hotel for sol expperting 
women. Rates in rooms 6c. to ec. Restau 
rant open to all women. Send for circular. 





STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o: 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 
feet in the air, with a pa nographic view of 
New York Harbor stretc hing before you for 


a distance of 10 by My! ay ncing if you like. 
Write for book . 
Montague, Hicks, and one Streets, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON °3,Wgshins- 


adjoining Judson emerial C Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. tes $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special ‘ae for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





CNY? *:2:' E ae 1857 


Finest Health Resort and pea on pr 
Mich., in 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet. 











Country Board 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN, 8S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth. Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high _ and sand 
country. Excellent food and ca: 


CAMDEN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A limited number of guests will be re- 
ceived in the charming{colonial residence 
of Revolutionary General, interestingly 
referred to in diary of General Wash- 
ington while a guest. A home of quaint 
charm and dignity, with every modern 
convenience—private baths, open fire- 
places, etc. Beds particularly good. Fine 
old family mahogany, silver, etc. Choic- 
est location in pleasant grounds, opposite 
Court- Inn gardens and Sarsfield golf 
links. Rooms radiantly sunny, in mira- 
cle-working climate. 18 hours from New 
York. No children; middle aged and 
elderly people preferred and will receive 
peculiar attention. White Northern serv- 
ice. Table supplied from best markets. 
Under direction of expert graduate‘dieti- 
tian. Address P.O. Box 250,Camden, 8. C. 


_Health Resorts 

















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
park, flower and_ vegetable paces. 
Food the best. Write for booklet 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. Also elderly people requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M elrose, Mass. 


Blythewood Sanitarium £; 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


LINDEN | ™ ae Place for Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. 41 institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. M e, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 





























WANTED 
Four or five boarders to spend the winter 
in a nice country home with complete water 
system, electric lights, etc. Fifty miles south 
of Atlanta. Three miles out from town. No 
expense in getting to and from the train. 
Best of table fare. Ideal place for those 
wanting rest and quiet Terms $8.00 per week. 
Address MRS. EARLY OWEN, Zebulon. Ga. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


230 acres—$5,800 


New semi-bungalow, 6 rooms and bath; barn 
and hen-house; 230 acres, 70 acres farming 
land, balance valuable woodland, i pond ; 
running spring water in house : “has an extra 
good view; 3 miles from station. $2,000 cash. 


J. CASSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 


FLORIDA 
IR RENT 
INDIAN Fore Secu —> 
RIVER with sleeping porch; fuel 


(wood), etc. 7,435, Outlook. 
NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ,i. PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, sewer, electric light. 
Cement tennis court. Gpposité Pine Tree Inn. 
Apply to F. Y, Lakehurst, N. J. 


__ NEW YORK 


Hudson River Estate 
1 ,000 00 Acre Livinaston Manor House; 


private dock ; orchards and woodland, at $50 
per acre. Rurav Lire Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


oJ 15 States, $10 
Money-Making Farms 3}, “{:‘e* 51° 
stock, tools, and crops often included to settle 
quic kly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2,716, New York. 


_ LIVE STOCK _ 
FOR SALE 


High class hunting dogs, also farm and 
wate n dogs and ee. A specialty of all 
Pigeons, Ferrets, Rabbits, Guinea 
pee Hogs. Stam a fer Srevlar and reply. 
CHAS. RIDGELY, Canton, Ohio. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


ROOM, light apartment, near Columbia 
University. Elevator service, public dining- 
room in building. Refined surroundings. 
Teacher, student, or business woman pre- 
ferred. References required. 5,485, Outlook. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
COPLEY C RAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Special designs to send soldiers in 
camps or abroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
CHRISTMAS cards and calendars hand- 
tinted from your own films. Samples sub- 
mitted. Miss Leavitt, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
ANNE ABBOTT HAND ILLUMINED 
CARDS on sale at 289 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. This season’s cards are particularly 
suited to the needs of a war-time Christmas. 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAFETERIA managers, ne, ma- 
trons, 5 secretaries, rhesses, 
mothers’ hel Miss Richa . "9 West- 
minster St., F witenee, R. I. Boston, Thurs- 
days, 11 to 1—16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 




































































____HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED — Trained dietitian_as cook in 
private family in Washington, D. C., where 
every consideration will shown. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 5,452, a tlook. 

WANTED — Lady’s maid and - ~~ “ome 
bag out of t town. 5,453, Outl 

ieee or a 

a Refined, intelligent young woman as 
nurse to oung baby. ferences required. 
5,459, Outlook 


Teachers and Governesses 


PACIFIC Coast? ot certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Seputen gesty 
Teachers Agency, = Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 

and private schools and colleges. Send for 
a. Albany Teachers’ Agency, ‘Albany, 


COMPETENT TEACHERS for Southern 
colleges and — schools. Free istration 
this month. te for booklet. South Atlantic 
Teachers’ A Raleigh, N.C. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Avenue. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, 
re dietitians, companions, secretaries. 

ny 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
MAY OUNG physician would like care of semi- 
invalid. Would travel. ze, osteopathy, 
electrical medical treatment. ‘ay reasonable. 
with expenses. Male or female. 5,490, Outlook, 


Business Situations 

YOUNG woman desires position stenog- 
rapher. Familiar office details. Five years’ 
experience. 5,324, Outlook. 

EXPERT manuscript typist ; 
direct to machine. Excellent references; 
reasonable rates. Address Miss Tompkins, 
449 West 22d St. 

POSITION as traveling saleswoman for re- 
liable house. 5,486, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


AMERICAN woman desires position as 
matron-housekeeper—home for aged or sani- 
torium. 5,458, Outlook. 

WELL educated, refined lady act as super- 
visor and chaperon adult family. Musical, 
also linguist. 5,469, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, widow, 3 ¢ 
wishes *position as companion to invalid or 

aged person. Would act as managing house- 
iereer. References exchanged. 5,498, Outlook. 

CULTURED woman as companion or 
chaperon; would travel. 5,487, Outlook. 

WOMAN of education and refinement de- 
sires position as housekeeper where servants 
¥°. Kent. Mrs. Bell, 124 West 82d St., New 

or 

WOMAN unable to bear entire expense of 
warmer climate desires correspondence with 
person wishing companion. 5,489, Outlook. 

COMPANION position wanted. Canadian 
lady, age 31, one year experience in U. S. 
Highest credentials. 5494, Outlook. 

EDUCATED, capable woman, trained nurse, 
experienced in care of young children, wants 
position in family. References. 5,492, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
TUTOR wishes position, college prepara- 
= 5,471, Outlook. 
TTOR—University graduate, experienced, 
will teach one or two boys. 5,497, Outlook. 
NORMAL graduate, seven years’ successful 
tonching. ¢ mpersence, seeks high school posi- 
tion in Middle West. 5,491, Outlook. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
ee. American School Home Economics, 
Shicago. 


dictation 











__ MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Young women to take a short 


course for the care of chronic and convales- 
cent ay ne Apply Supertatendent, F. E. 
~" — Ne runswick, N. 
ightman & Co. rere Agency, 
established | 895. Noch " e; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Yor' 

HOLLY MISTLETOE, AND SPANISH 
GRAY MOSS for decorating during the holi- 
days. I will I - box (size 12x6x5 inches) full 
of both J. prepaid, for one dollar. 
Orders fi od 0 C been December 4 and 

Order early, Florence Midgette, 
Kitty Hawk, N. 
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Saving the Money That Slipped Through Their 


Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


Rk. AND Mrs. B. live in Connecticut. 
He is a clerk in the office of a 
manufacturing plant. They have been 
married ten years and for the first three 
years of their married life they not only 
failed to save but actually went in debt 
over $400. They now have two children, 
own a comfortable cottage home which 
is appraised at $3,500 and is clear and 
free. They have savings-bank accounts 
of $1,800 and $1,700 invested in 7% 
preferred securities. And every dollar of 
this money has been saved from salary 
during the past seven years, an average 
of $1,000 per year. 

I am going to tell you their story, or 
rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related it 
to me. If you are facing the crisis in your 
affairs which the B.’s faced in those early 
days of married life, it may help you to 
meet it and come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am row 37 years of age; married and the 
Daddy of two children. When I was married 
I had exactly $750 on hand in cash, inherited 
from my father’s estate. Up to that time I 
never saved a nickel and if this money hadn’t 
come as a windfall, we could not have been 
married. I held a good position and was 
earning $2,000 a year. That was in 1907. 
For the next three years Jane and I just let 
things run along, living comfortably on my 
salary. The $750 which I inherited went for 
furniture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married ambi- 
tion, perhaps—$300 more of furniture which 
we paid for out of my salary.’ But all the 
rest of it went for clothing, rent, food, amuse- 


ment, books, cigars, etc. We spent it as it 


came and it was always a race between our 
cash and our bills to see which would be. on 
top at the end of the month. Usually the 
cash lost. But the bills didn’t press or worry 
me. I ran accounts with tradesmen who 
knew me and knew I was good for it. But 
gradually the bills distanced the cash and 
at the end of three years I was in a hole just 
$400; and then the situation grew serious 
because we had a baby and in order. to pay 
the emergency bills of the occasion, I had to 
let my other creditors wait and they became 
restless. 

Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few dollars, 
but it wasn’t any use. We lacked the back- 
bone somehow and didn’t have the necessary 
system to help us see it through. One day I 
came across a remark made by James Hill, 
the railroad builder, and it set me thinking. 
It burned itself into my brain. It was this: 


“Tf you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? If 
not, drop out. You will fail as sure as you 
live. You may not think so, but you will. 
The seed of success is not in you.” 


I went home and that evening Jane and I 
had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat up 





By ArTHUR H. PATTERSON 


until one o’clock, studying, planning, debat- 
ing, wondering how we could change our 
shiftless, easy-going habits so that we could 
feel that we were going to be classified with 
the successful ones and not the failures. 


We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for other 
than bare necessities until every debt had 
been paid. We resolved to live on half my 
salary, reasoning that if other people whom 
we knew could live respectably on $1,000, 
there was no reason why we shouldn’t. Then 
Jane said : “ We ought to keepa cash account 
and put down just where the money goes. 
We can’t go by guesswork any longer. 
We’ve been living that way for three years. 
We'll begin now to keep a record of our 
money.” 

What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Economy 
Expense Book for personal and household 
accounting. The description told me that it 
was exactly the thing we needed and before 
going to bed I wrote a letter ordering a 
copy. Ina few days it came, and Jane and 
I had an interesting session studying it and 
entering the Cash and Expenditure Items 
which we had been keeping tab of since 
the midnight resolution. 

That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, for 
instance, that in a properly arranged budget 
a man earning the salary I did could save, 
without stinting, at least 30% of his salary. 
But we were beating that figure. We had 
raised the ante to 50% and that without 
suffering for a single need. Of course, we 
had cut out the theatre, the cigars, the ex- 
pensive lunches and we’d begun to get ac- 
quainted with some of our discarded clothes 
all over again. And I learned that rent 
consumed in the balanced budget 17%% 
(which was about our cost) ; food was 25% 
and we cut it to 21%; clothes 17% we 
chopped to 5% that first year and it never 
rose over 10% the first four years. 

We started on the new system in April, 
1907. The following April when we balanced 
the books for the first year we found this re- 
sult: Every single bill paid and $653 in the 
savings bank! Glorious! We were out of 
the woods and for the first time in my entire 
business career I had visions of success on 
which I could actually stand without break- 
ing through into the quicksands of despair. 
We celebrated that night in good style with 
a dinner and the theatre and that’s become 
part of the program ever since—the annual 
dinner of the board of directors, Jane calls it. 

The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 

We stuck right to the original program for 
three years, living on half my salary and 
saving the other half. Then I got a raise of 
$250 and that made it quite a bit easier. A 
year ago I got another raise, bringing my 
salary up to $2,500, where it now stands. 

I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy of 
Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in liv- 
ing within my income and saving money. 


That book brought us, not only independence, 
but it changed me from a worried, half-baked 
existerice into a self-respecting, successful 
man. I am in a position, as the result of our 
joint efforts, where I need look to no man for 
favors; and further than that, my success 
has brought us into a circle of friends, both 
business and social, who value us because 
we are looked upon in our town as “ worth 
while ” and “ the sort who are getting ahead.” 


JH 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is 
designed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a systematic 
manner. Each book is made to contain the 
records of four consecutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Woolson 
Book. The lifetime experience of an expert 
accountant is in the book. He devised it 
for his own household and planned it so his 
wife could keep it. 

Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each week 
and month and year you not only know 
where every penny went, but you will have 
an analysis and comparative table of all the 
various expenditures, showing just what it 
went for. Every detail of money. manage- 
ment is provided for by a simple, easy-system 
that a 12-year-old child could handle. 

This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a sure 
way to manage their finances. With it you 
know every minute just where you are 
money-wise. It automatically shows ever 
penny of income and outgo; just how muc 
for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, amuse- 
ment, car-fare, etc.—and all this instantly 
and plainly. It is not complicated or tire- 
some. In fact, once you have started keeping 
a Woolson Book you will tind it faseinating 
as a game and a miser for.saving money. 

The publishers are desirous this Fall, 
while the interest of the American public is 
fastened on the problem of high-cost-of- 
living, to distribute several hundred thousand 
copies and are doing it in this way: 

Merely write to them and ask that a copy 
be sent you without cost for a five days’ 
examination. If at the end of the time you 
decide to keep it, you send $2.00 in payment, 
or if you wish to return it, you can do so 
without further obligation. Send no cash. 
Merely fill in the coupon, supply business 
reference, mail, and the book will be sent 
you immediately. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
120-G West 32nd Street 
New York City 
George B. Woolson & Company 
j 120-G West 32nd Street, 
New York City 

Without obligation please send me, all charges 
prepaid, your book. I agree to send $2.00 in five 
days or return the book. 


a a 
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The round Cresca mark distinguishes” 
certain tasty savorsome things for those 
trained to an appreciation of quality. 

It proclaims a daintiness 

and perfection of flavor 

of the highest at- 
tainment. 

Epicurean fancy can 

conceive of no choicer 

onds 


materials — 
and Raisins from 


An enticing and whole- 
some confection made 
from pure granulated 
sugar —encrusted with 
nuts and glacé fruits. 
While Oriental in for- 
pa aj Cresca 
mi of prepara- 
tion reveals in this 
toothsome favorite a 
mew charm and ap- 
peal. 


eee 


Big, solid, luscious 
fruit pitted and stuffed 
with a prune of an- 
other type to give 
it a sugary piquancy. 

Blending th 


that fairly, foods the 

palate with goodness. 

At quality grocers 

exclusively — or direct 

from us. For atwo cent stamp 

and the name of the best grocer 

in your town, we will send you our 
epicure’s booklet with rare recipes, 


CRESCA COMPANY 


348 Greenwich Street, New York 
PBS Mi 
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Diaries have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but this one’s dif- 
ferent. Twelve, neatly- 
bound, vest pocket 
monthly diaries, each 


4% x24 inches, 32 
pages. 


A page for each day— 
a book for each month 


The current month’s happenings 
right in your pocket. Don’t carry 
a bulky year diary. Here’s the 
handiest, most convenient pocket 
Diary and DAILY REMINDER 
ever devised—the 12 books in a 
neat desk holding-box will be sent 
P.P. prepaid on receipt of 60 cents. 


Order Right Now 


The J. C. HALL COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
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5 December 


**Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, pen be - that needeth 
not to be “ashamed, rightly Pea a) 
the word of truth.’ 2 Timothy 2:15 


Correspondence 
Bible Study 


This year The Moody Bible Institute offers 

strong courses for ayatematie Bible ay 
correspondence, For all unable toattend a te 
Institute, correspondence study is 7 ; ee 
efficient and economical method o: 

deeper, clearer knowledge of the te gq & 
courses are thoroughly tested and popular. We 
have acourse for a young or old, begin- 
ner, student or instructo: 


the Moody Bible institute 


a ful ipped 
to to teeching Do piece 2 Thotrgcted 


by 
8000 « - Siete Christian venchers.« 
time to write vite for wf he Our bd 
eatisfy your needs, 

The Moody Bible Institute 
153 Institute Place, Dept.U-6, Chicago. fll. 


Save Magazine Money 


Docent 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 
or newspaper, at amazingly low prices, 
and 1918 Ca quick, —_ _— hy eg 
is ting 3 more than 

Catalog {2 odicals and club 
1919 isa pecmwny, eee Send us 
your name and address on post card today and get 
this big catalog e. Doit now. 

Agents Wanted Write, for fall 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
112 Brooks Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY an inchasive. 


Lot at 50c per vol. A gy ee Coues Rodentia, Al 
Pinnipedia, Goode F ah. Indes, at 75c. Other titles. 
Carriage extra. EW, Andover, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PrattTeachers Agency 


Fifth , Avenue, New York 
Recommends rae nk colleg: blic and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. = O. Pratt. Mer. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago 
HOME: wi cto. 
STUDY 


26th Year aPoyn (Div. E) Chicago, Ill. Bt al 
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“*Home- -Making, the New Profession” i). 


ill. handbook—it’ EE. Homoctut Domestic Science 
courses. For pome- mening well-paid —. 
Am. School of Home Renmin 521 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, stru 
oe > ee the Short-Story on t by 
senwein, for years Edi of 
Dion: 250. vs catalog free. Please address 
Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 68, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
New York, Binghamto' 35th year- 


y 
Certificate 
The Lady Jane Grey Scheel for Girls simits ‘to 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesle oan ieiveine. General Courses. 
Special courses for | graduates. Music and 
Domestic Science. Rxcenth A. mes life. 

Tue Misses Hype, ELLA Virainia Jones, A.B., Principals. 


St. John’s: Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 3 years’ course—a 
general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one v vy school or its ~~” Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New 























